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Price, 15 CENTS. 





BARTLETT, HA YWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialty. 
f BALTIMORE, MD. 
|. & 3: SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS, 
NEW YORK. 


‘AMES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 Sours FourrTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MICHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 


7. ASPINWALL & SON, 


’ * of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
rl L ES - siases and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 

Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YORK. 
FroONOMIC PAVING & ROOF- 
_ ING WORKS. Importers and Dealers in 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofing- 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 
water-tight. FE. H. WOOTTON, 

29 WAVERLY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 
HOTOGRAPHAS, 
NEW SERIES 
New York, Boston, Newport, Long Branch. Send for 
particulars to J.W. TAYLOR, 146 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Q#le BUILDING STONE CO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 
BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
127 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 

247 BROADWAY, New YORK, N. Y. 
350 FurrH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 FrrrH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH PA 


BRICK AND STONE WATER. 
PROOFING CO.’S 
Process for Preserving from Decay 
BROWN SANDSTONE AND LIMESTONE, 
ALSO ALL MARBLES AND BRICKWORK, 
From weather-stains and discolorations of any kind. 
It is not oil, varnish, soluble glass or paint. It isa 
process which converts the outer layers into an indes- 


tructible material without alteration in other respects. 
OFFICE, 55 BROADWAY, Room 43, 








SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1886. 


Established 1871. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & CoO., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 
DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new patented material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FirtraH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
j NEW YORK Ciry. a 
HITTIER MACHINE CoO. 


Manufacturers of Steam and Hydranlic 
ELEVATORS, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT SrT., BosTon. 
New YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. OC. WHITTIER, Treas. 


[. S: GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New YorK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
STOKES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STs., PHILADELPRBIA, Pa, 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YorK Orrice, - - 9 & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


OTs _ 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ete 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
NEw YORE, BOSTON, AND PHILADELPHIA, 


CRANE'S a. 
ELEVATORS, 


OxnicaGO WorKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New YORK OFFICE, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
111 Water St , Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor, 5th & Chestnut Sts. Hennepin Block. 


MOORE & WYMAN, 
ELEVATOR 


— AND — 


MACHINE WORKS. 
37 FOUNDRY STREET, BosToN, Mass, 
THz MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich 
F. DALTON, _ [Established 1876.] 
F GAS-PIPING, 
106 SUDBURY STREET, Boston, Mass, 
. Invitations for estimates solicited. 





THE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences, 
HiegH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths, Stoves, 


Waunscoting, etc. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


CONSER “ATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent ‘“* Acme” 
System. 

Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World's Exposition, New Orlean:. 

Estimates, Plans, Dlustrated Catalog ue, on applica- 
tion to 

ARTHUR E. RENDLE 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKY] IGHT WORKS, 
92 BROADWAY, COR. WALL StT., Niw YorK. 


The Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 1947 Nev Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me 
AMERICAN ENCAUST.'C TILE 
Acknowledged by experts to »e 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 

AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CQ. (Limited.) 

OFFICE & SALESROOM, 116 WeEsT 23p Sr., N. Y. 

Designs and Estimates for Public Bui! dings, Halls 
Churches, Vestibules, and for Externa Decoration, 
3ath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decora jions. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 

FoR MANTELS, HEARTHS, WAINSCO" ING, ETC, 

MINTON'S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTT), 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DwEl LINGS, 
As laid by us in 

THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY 

And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings j 

in every part of the country. ; 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. : 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEw Yonk. 


LYNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 

GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 
We contract to perform all labor, and fwinish all ma- 
terial of the different classes required te build, com- 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PurLic BuILp- 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES 
We solicit correspondence with those wis)ing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under one 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis 
factory references from those for whom we have per 
formed similar work BUILDING "MATERIALS:—The 
large amount of material that we handle in the execu 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 
F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wis 

Building Materials of any kind. 


MANA TTAN BRASS CO., 
28th St. AND First AVENUE, NEW YORK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 


IN METAL, 


hing 


FIRE GOODS AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


PROBER T C. FISHER, 


Successor to FIsHeR & Brrp, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 Easr HoveTon SrReer. 


Established 1830, NEW YORK 
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| y THE COUNTRY. 


POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
) ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
; the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
hand is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 





Atained Glass. | 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION. 


Memorial Windows a spec ar. 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 








IN BRASS, 
BRONZE, and 

STERLING 
_ SILVER. 


J. & “R. LAM) “LAMB. | i 6th Ave. Cars pass the door. 
59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


\] ETALW OR 





























Boston. ; B. G. Carpenter .» + « « Wilkesbarre, Penn.| _ ___ Send for or Hand-Book, by mail. ‘) 

4 Tisilidey” ™ ” New York City. The Miller Iron _  £ Providence, R. I. | New Designs in ; <== 
Bruce & Cook, me =. ¥.| Sueeseee Soames '& Co — - Newark, N. J. MOSAIC and , ia ASS 
ween be 33 Y.|J.0 MeFarland,’. *. * Chi Tee 7599999 Q 29932 
Hoy & Oo. . Albany, N. ¥Y.| Wm. Fuller & Co. Baltimore, Md. | FIQURE-WORK. 
Reardon & Ennis, . . . -; Troy, N. ¥. The Blodgett a Clapp Co. artford, Conn 

. oe Owe: em, ¥ 
Chas. ees vot, - .'..° , Utloa’ NY: | Biersack & Neidermeyer, " Milwaukee, Wis McCULLY & MILES, 
W. H. Scott, ° 6 ° . Portland, Me. Jas. B. Scott & ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. W. Jordan, oe . ° . . Worcester, Mass. C. 8. Mersick & Co., - New Haven, Conn. > = = 
Lewis Dauth, . ° Reading, Pa. | F. H. Lawson & Co., . Cincinnati, Ohio, 


“Cc. Sidney Shepard & Co., 
lowest Market 


We guarantee the 


Address our Agents or, 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill." 
Prices. 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no Infringement. — 
) IRWIN & REBL. 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER GUNDUCTG2. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 

Tae Sranpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


OO 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


B. er & Son, Boston, Mass.; ‘ es & Wines, 
ae Soren. §. Thorn, Philadelphia; John G. Het- 
sell. Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, ok F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. ete. Butfalo, MN. ¥,. ; James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull @ 
Cozszens Man’ f’g Co., St Lonis. A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others 
























ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N. ¥. 


Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 
in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 














charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 
and Open Fireplaces. 


MINTO, HOLLINS & CO 
STOKE-UPON-TREN1 
The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 


Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, Majolica, Printed 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, H 
Mantels, Furniture, &c. Illustrated sheets 
of newest designs just issued. 
SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, 
No. 1325 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 


Office and Warerooms, 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORE 
Estimates furnished on application. 















TAINED +( sLASS+ 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, - «= ILL 











Bost Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 


Conductor. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
by a patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zinc free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Corrugated Expanding j 


Guaranteed no Infringement. |p 





ori F. FALEK x ¢ 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR z a. 


x NEW YORK. —* 
: ml) 








ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








LAMB & RITCHIE, 
Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

















Dtained Glass. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND, 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 








WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 


34 Fort Street, West, - - DETROIT, MICH. 





REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 


STAUWED Gass and Murat Parntina. 
Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art STAINED Gass. 


Established, London, Eng., 1854. 





the 











Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 




















REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 





WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


REPRESENTED BY 


Chicago, Henry Dibblee & Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 

n & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
olsley & Co. 
Co., West Pearl St. 


Boston, C. A. Wellin 
Buffalo, Malcolm 
Cincinnati, C. S. Rankin 








tna LOW’S ART TILES. 


| Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. 
Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. 
Lov!-ville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 


. W. Montague & Co., Markét St. 





Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 














THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY. 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 


JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Glass. 


JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 





P. F. McMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St, New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts, 





Foot Power 
y Scroll Saws, etc. 
Latest and most improved 
for the WORKSHOP or 

AMATEUR. 

Sold on Trial, if desired. 
New Catalogue free. 
Seneca Falis Mfg. Co., 

270 Water St., 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 





Decorative Glass Manni’. Co, 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 
Stained Glass by newly discovered processes 
at a fraction of former cost. Not an im- 
itation. Send for Circular. 


J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, etc. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N. ¥. Prices very moderate. ‘erences: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 











Mineral Wool isa Fire-proof and Ver-| 


min-proof 
DEADENER OF ‘SOUND. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 


U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 
22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





H. B. COBURN & CO, 
148 Milk St., Boston. 





J. K. BRIGHAM 


SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR TILES 
SPANISH GLAZED WALL TILES 
SPANISH PLAIN PAVING TILES 
SPANISH CURVED ROOF TILES 
ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TILES 


237 Broadway, New York. 





FROST & ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Draughting Instruments, 





Copies taken by the Levy Blue Copying Process. 


An FExramination of our Catalogues is solicited, 


SUPPLIES FOR ARCHITECTS, 


Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph and Levy’s 


— AND — 


ENGINEERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN, 


— AGENTS FOR — 


Blue-Process Paper. 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTERIORS 


F. L. HOWE, Photographer, 
58 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


A fine selection of Interiors from the finest houses in 
the country. Photographs of Interiors, Exte- 
riors, Designs, etc., made to order. 


The Temporary Binder 


Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 
Price $1.25, post paid 


Decorators, 
RANK HILL SMITH, 
62 BOYLSTON STREET,» ios 





W.J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 
DECORATOR. 


440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 





Established A. D. 1848. 
L. HABERSTROH & SON, 


Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St.. NEWPORT, R.I. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


84 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 





Importers and Dealers in 


Mathematical 
Instruments, 
He liographic 
Blue - Process 
Papers, and 
Architects’ 
and Engin- 
Sed ,eers’ Supplies 
Of Every Description. 
Catalogues free upon application. 












—S 








A NEW LINE OF 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


INCLUDING 
Boston Public Buildings, Business 
Fronts, City Dwellings, etc., 


Richardson’s Libraries at Malden, Woburn, Quincy 
and North Eastun. Newport Cottages. 
Italian, French and Spanish Detail. 


SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 


338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Mention this paper, 





American Endolithic Company, 


DEALERS IN 


337 East 27th Street, 


FANCY MARBLES, MANTEL-FACINGS, DADOS, 


FRIEZES, ETC. 


DECORATED with ANY DESIGN in Permanent Colors, below the surface 


NEW YORK. 


of the Marble, and Polished. 


Send for Circular. 





=e water, or ex 
Made in 





LIQUID 


Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
sed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
hite and al] Colors. 


Factory, Lyme, Conn. 
Office, 147 Commerce St., Hartford, C 


IT HAS STOOD THE 


GLASS PAIN’. 


TEST 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when in salt 
For Private or Public Buildings it has no equal. 
Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


onn.{ LHE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO 
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Potter's Mortar Material. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 


FURNISHED IN R 
AMERICAN 


, BLACK, 


OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 


SOAPSTONE FINISH CO. Nashua N. H. 





EDWARDS & COMPANY, 

| (PATENT) 

Annunciators, =lectric Bells ans Annunciators, 
nu | AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. 


Electric, Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, Speaking-Tubes, 
Letter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment-Houses, etc. 


Solid 


PARQUET FLOORS, 


Established 1874. 7-8 and 3-8 in. thick. 
These are the cheapest, most beautiful and durable floor made. 
Thousands of them are in use in the finest residences, offices, etc., 

throughout the country, with perfect satisfaction, New and beau- 
Parquet tiful designs are constantly being originated. Send sketch of 
rooms, with suggestions as to w , price, etc., for designs and 


PATENT 











imates. W. E. WHEELER. 
C6 SS eeeeeree FLOORS. ine Seatees, 84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Factory : 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office : 171 Broadway, N. Y, Office and Salesroom, 12 East 14 St., New York. 

Architectural Iron and Jail Works. STEPHEN A, MORSE. ©. M. WILLIAMS. EDWIN F. MORSE. 

. IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, Elevators Morse, Williams & Co. 

Architectural I Raili d Verand Manufacturers and Builders of 

,jsron sallings an ndas, and | Hvdraulic, Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passenger 

iron and Jail) sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, and Freight ‘levators, Dumb- Waiters, 

JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, Hoisting Automatic Hatch-Doors, etc. 

° Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings Sole owners of the right to apply the b Patent Governor to 


M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalognes furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohia 








Sectieny, |S ae comes onremeeee ee 
e e a. 
ly. o* “Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 





G. L. Swett & Company, 
Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamenta 
Architectural SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 


Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 


_BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 


D. H. ANDREWS, Proprietor, 
Iron Office, 13 Pemberton Square, Boston. 











Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. 
Sheet - Metal IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. ; | Structures, Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
N. B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. | : a 
Work They are the best made wan onto use by the Heliotype Printing Plate Girders, for Sustaining heavy 
. Co., Notman Photographic Co., U. 8. Sub-Treasury and Post-Ofice, t loads over long spans. 
and nearly all the principal buildings in Boston. | INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
TT ; . B. WHITE & BROS., (Limited. 
| fotvnnanctinsentcenamstet Man's of English Portiand and Keene's 
| First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty seventh Stress Portland ” Superfine and Coarse Cements — 
Decorative | NEW % ORG. We beg to announce that we have changed our Importer and 
| Sole licensee in New York of the TILGamAN Sanp BLast ‘e have appointed MARCIAL & CO., 36 Broadway, N. Y. 
Glass by | Decoratrve Giass from Late Designs Executed >: and Keene's | cnr soic agents for the Atlantic Seaboard of the US, and we ask 
i all buyers of our Cements to address all inquiries to them. 
' Sand Blast or Embossing Proces 96 in & CEMENTS y LONDON, February ist, 1885- 
Sand Blast. Superior Manner ree . . HITE’S PORTLAND. 
BREET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO Ox : | Quality and pac! “ages _ t. orks the largest n the world. 
Bend for Pnerrarad Seataiogne or Ratimetas rice the lowest for the quality. 
Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, |PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 


Manutacturers of 


Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 
and Grates of all kinds, 
Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 





| BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 


Peerless | 
Colors for | Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 
Mortar. | SEND FOR UIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
| York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 


Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 














Grates. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 
20 Dock Square, 
BOSTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1872. ant Pho 








PRINTING CO: 


1] 211 Tremont St. Boston, Mass 




















OSC: ILLVSTRATIONS-PRODUCED-) 
BY-THE-MoST-APPROVED-PHoTOMECHWICAL- PHOTO ~ 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND-PHCTOENGRAVING PROCESSES: @ 
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lo-Mechanical Printing, 
Ir 5 8n ae TI F:HELIOTY PEI Pholo-Lithography. scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
ale ME: I} Photo-Kneraving and Zinc Eiching, | “Person's year or age, roperstqualieds are 
Mls Photo-Caustic Printing, 
Lithography, 
Chromo-Lithography, 
Direct Transfer 


Architecture, 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 


Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations. For copies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N, Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TEGHNOLOGY. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Man 


6f Chicago, lll., 





and 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 


Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 


vator enclosure 
standing reference. Write for estimates 


This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 


i i sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- 
a ona ire ron 0, trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natura) History, etc. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 


embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe 
matica] subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original design. 

Students in Architecture are received into a two 
year’s special course. 
FrRvNcis A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNKUK, See’y, 


ufacturers of 





Keep Your Walls Dry. 


A New Cornice Gutter, 77, 


{n Wood or Metal, set on 
with Iron and Brass E]-| 'urs, with a space behind 
8, to which we point as a | for Over-flow water. 









particulars. 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO.,|McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY | DUDLEY NEWTON, 







THOMASTON, CONN. Menntactase tone, celebrated ARCHITECT, » 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, Churches, Tower Clocks, | Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. 1. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





&e., &. 
sent free. 
Address 


H. McSHANE and C0., 
Baltimore, - - - Md 






Prices and Catalogues| Permits to use on any building can be 


obtained on payment of a royalty of $10. 
foreach. Apply to the Patentee. 


Infringements Prosecuted. 
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€levators. 


E. BREWER, 

Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 





yt 
ebsoTe: SHINS. 
f pte Patemed Apr. Ang} v den 
hi Le ww. “Sh ingles ,ClApboards & 
z ae athew reaterior Woodwork, 
Fae . 


5 sear GARY a) r- 


Sole Manufactumen. 
1B. Degcruplive | Circulae Boston. 


on applicatio 








Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 


Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY MACHINERY €O., 


BOSTON, MASS. 








CAMBRIDGE WASHER. 
Complete line of Machinery for Institutions. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue for 1885. The 
most complete ever issued. 
{ 1 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 
Salesrooms ae Oortlandt St., New York. 


255 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





SUPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER-VANES 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 
CHURCH CROSSES, 

4 TOWER ORNAMENTS, 

4 FINIALS, Etc., Ete. 








a 
AP) Vanes made from any drawing 
br | \3 or design on short notice 
Ne 


ay t JONES 


es a Suce essor to Chas. W. Briggs, 
4, “ V. W. Baldwin. 





170 and 172 Front St., 
NEW YORK. 





1885 Illustrated Catalogue of 
over 250 designs mailed free. 





WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Milis, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. -& 


WIRE LATHING possesses tho following qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 

The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 

It is indorsed by the leadivg insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 

Full information given on appheation to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO,, Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 


\7 Worthington Steam Pumps. 
"HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York. 


| BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, 


SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS. 


F. Brown’s Patent Friction-Clutch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO 


Na A & F. BROWN, 43 Park Place. N. Y. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
~ Phil Jelphia 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
(Prices to Busiders and Contract rs.) 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


















BRICK. — # M. 











Common: Cargo afloat. | 
Bee ssccevsecccoccess cccececsceve $350 @ $450 | E astern | | Building Brick | Sq. Hard @ 1000 
SOR oe ccevetnccevccccesecceses 700@ 750 | 700 @7 50 § 800@ 900 | “ @ 850 
Long BE ie n6n0eeecont sevewene @ Bay State Hard | ) Salmon@ 600 
Up BiWOReccccess ccccccccccccccces @ | 9 00 f|Sq. « @ 800 
Haverstraw Bay .......+--.+++. 800@ 850 Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd | L ight Stretchers 
™ TSG cc cecvcecccccece 850@ 900 | 800@ 900 | 1600@28 00 | w 10 00 
TROTIOW ccc ccccecccccccccceccccccs | @1300 | Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Medium “ 
Fronts: ; | 1900 @ 20 00 @ 2700 @ 11 00 
CI, BOCs occ cccncceccecccce 12 00 @ 13 00 Philadelphia " snpanaginaind Red . 
$6 ATK... ccce secesecescceeeecs 12 00 @ 14 00 40 00 @ 45 00 § — | @ 12 00 
ee TOG 2 ccc cccccccccccccccccccce 12 00 @ 14 00 Phila. mould " aceite | Dark i‘ 
Chicago pressed.......... -..s++++ 50 00 @ 80 00 § 2200 @ 29 00 ® 14.00 
Chicago  cccinntanens once , | 65 00 @ 350 00 | Pressed 
Baltimore ....... seeseeeeeeeeecees 37 00 @ 4100 @ 5000 2200 @ 2400 
Glens Falls — white.............. 30 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls ) | named Best Paving 
Saree 240 @ 2500 25 00 @ 26 00 5 @ 4500) @, 15 00 
ON 5 06. 6650 ncsee secvecccetses | 2400@2500 | 38 00 @ | Second * 
BET WAUMOS. 2. ccc cccccccccccccccces | Glens Falls | 2500 @ @ 12 00 
Moulded: | Mould. | 6000@10000!| Third “— 
Clark’ s Glens Falls— Red... .-. | 25 00 @ 27 Ou 30 00 7@ 35 00 § 30 @ @ 11 00 
— White...... 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 a 4000 | 35 @ bi 
White ‘“ ae eteresceese | 45 00 @ 60 4500@6000 |! 5500 @ 6500} 
Enamelled: /mp. | | 
Enamelled (edge.).............+. | 85 00 @ 100 00 @ @ 100 00 65 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ | 90 00 @ 115 00 @ @ 120 00 | Dom. {g 4 
CEMENT, LIME, ete.—(P cask. )| ee 
Kosendale Cement...... ....... } 120@ 125 @ 140 Not Sold. 115@ 150 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, | | | 105 @ 130| Book, Shoobridge 
I neice wheting 6046.606% Not sold. Not sold. 100@ 125 28 @ 325 
Portland, English (Gibbs) ....... | 2 50 @ 310 | @ 300 3 2@ 3 40} 285 @ 325 
“ “ (K. B.& S.)... | 75@ 310 | 32 350 | 285 @ 3 25 
“ “ (Burhan) <a | 250@ 280 | 31 3 35 285 @ 325 
“ “ (White’s)...... 265@ 300 31a 335 7 @ 325 
“ French (Lafarge).....| 350@ 450 | Jot sold. 375@ 425 | Renner wg 
ge German (Alsen)... .... 250@ 300 | 300@ 350 315@ 335 265@ 300 
va - (Fewer)....... 245@ 270 | 315@ 335 315@ 335} 265 @ 300 
ve - (Vorwohler)...| 250@ 325 | } 300 @ 325 | Josson 
“ so (Lagerdofer),. | 225@ 255 | Not sold. | 30 @ 325 | 265 @ 300 
sad a ) ae | 275@ 315 | 300@ 3350 325@ 350 2835@ 3% 
= ‘ anover).....| 250@ 300 Not Sold. 285@ 3% 
“ American (Saylor’s).... 215@ 230 215@ 250 275@ 300 | 250@ 275 
WERccscces seccsececessccccees | 275@ 300 @ 320 275 @ 325 300 3 50 
TOGO COMIN. ceccccccccccccccse | 500@ 650 @ 750 700@ 750 6 50 7 00 
“ SUOTRRG. .. cc rccccsecese | 875 @ 11 00 @ 1150 11 00 @ 12 00 11 50 @ 12 00 
Lim | 7 
Lime I aad cod vabw see ses | @ 500 Not sold. White Lime 
SIG TRIB. cc onsiecs.ceccces @ 145 @ 145 28 @ 85 ® bush. 
Chicago a in Dalk........cece | 60 @ 65 | Mey _— 
We cccccccccccccccccces } 75 @ 85 | 50 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), | @ 100 @ 115 Not sold. 100 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. | @ 120 @ 120 Not sold. ' 
State, com. cargo rates (nom.)s. . @ Not sold. Not sold. Not solid. 
State, finishing eves | @ 110 Not sold. Not sold. | Not sold. 
Plaster of scing) (calcined.)...... } @ 123 165@ 19 @ 175 125 22 
—_— ae | @ 145 @ 22 @ 175 | 175 250 
Hair (cattle e bush a wieed nave 21@ 2 @ 30 20 @ 25 22 30 
(RODE). oc cvsvcccccceccccecres | 30@ 35 @ 30 35 @ 40 30 35 
Sand # load Sa ihe doiews.pins | 100@ 12 100@ 175 100@ 125 | 150 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) | ‘ | = a 
Granite : (Maine) @ 60 75@ 200 
Limestone: | | 
TRIN co cecccecccceccveceenece . 100 9 @ 100} 50 @ 375 @ 
SOLO... ..0000% oeduteccecceees eee > a . 
ete a | 8g 90 m™@ 3 
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» Are always happening 
ACCIDEN to those who 
“Don’t Travel Much” as well as to those who do. The quietest 


Professional and Business Men are as liable as any others to the 
Thousand Hazards of Life, at home or abroad. 


1 _ s ¥ 
INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 

Which pays $3,000 a day to Accident Claimants. Costs but 85 per Year for 61,000 Insu: 
ance, with $5 Weekly Indemnity, to Professional and Business Men. Larger Sums at 
proportionate rates. No extra charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Also issues best Life and Endowment Policies. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec 


JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


; d Beams, 
, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders an " 
vine on Miahoonion ond Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable ni 
a a Fixtures Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass an 
— ‘Brouse. Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 






























































Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
. } 500 Pton | 20@ 2 30 @ 5 0 
gg aA AE PA | 460 F rorch | 850 Peord. 50 @ 6 00 
ee ee SikMetaah i eel | 195 50 | 8 50 @ 
Btnestons: 6 of. /*- : 00  40@ 175| 75@ 100 0@ 
— cvccccncece osenconecsesenssees oe ae @ 4 | = od 181s 
BNO . .. cv ccecrerrccereeseeees ° | 
oapeeee, - @ 7 @ 85| @Q 83 
Senet -vesonon swe nnnossonneee® @ 4 85 @ 96 | oe | fot 
eaerasteannaneveverssunpersense 15 @ 145 | oub.ft. | a: 
Brows (Connection IIL | "@ os] 0g 10] be a . 
OIE cncnccendesaxeccextennse 75@ 100) @ 9 45 55 90 @110 
Berlin seine Sethian aa 75@ 100 80 90 55 | 65 
Belleville........-+seereeeseeceres 80 1 25 1 25 135 vs 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 100 75 é : . a 
GOOD. cece cecccescceercreseeneeessecees 
Mette Gof  @ | 175@ 250| Not sold. 200@ 250 
eee ae E300! “St0@ 600l 223@ 250 
UE Dietie-...-ccccccoceccese§ 29005 8% 2 00 350@ 600! 1,70@ 300 
Oisns Falls, biack...... at 200@ 300| Not sold. |  £0@ 450 
, Peep seeempesenerener | , 50 60 9 @ 0 
Italian, blue-veined........- wseqeqenn | 328 = as FL B 275 
Te es crosce 1 2 @ 2 50 g 4.00 400@ 60 
enn pase Sesceesesene Sosoveeee 90 @ 4 00 3 o> 4 00 
‘ — ” | Not sold. 2,00 é 300 
—.,......... eee 150@ 200) 350@ 600 223@ 300 
SS... |r @ 80' 450@ 10! 65@s0' 52@ 600 
“ Oe anfading @ 5% *@ 575, 625@ 700 
“ purple........--- 7 00 8 50 | 5500a 650 @ 860 7 00 
“ ee eRe 15 00 | 13 00 @ 4 00 | —— @ 16 00 10 00 
“ black ‘Lehigh... — @ — | Brownville,Me. 720@ 760 400 @ 450 
“ “ Chapmans............ :| —@—]| 6w@sw | 730@ 80 @ 5% 
“ WUnfading Black, Monson, Me. 550 é 8 00 550@8 00 = @ 8 50 s 4 @ 2 . 
Mh ccccccccccce | Not sold, f @ 2 
})) err : 
NPs h Bottom, ee Ee unfading | @ 365 
. Unoil, ) | ———- — | - : 
ye lesa. ann. - | 6} | 6&@ 7 6@ 7 @ 7 
| 6 84 | @ :. | 7@ 0 @ i 
6 6@ 6}@ 6 _ @i 
“| 6 108 | 7@ W 13@ of dry Eng. @ 13 
-| 65 70 55@ 6odry| 5 @ 60 | Eng. ik 
| 12 20 | 12 @ 20 12 20 @ 9 
| 6 @ 15 | 7 @ 12 3 @ 15 |dryAm @ 1j 
| 2w@ 2 | “ee x 5b @ B | @ 
reen (Chrome).....--+++++++ere+seeeee 8 13 s@ 2 100 @ 2 @ 2 
— m7 panbaensunse oe weeecceces | 25 @ 40 | 25@ 40 18 @ 35 s @ 2%” 
Black, lamp, ca RbREDOODOLeEDeSSsneEE be b@ 2 15 @ 2 | 8 @ 30 @ 6 
Blue EERE TN | L@ 18 | 18 @ 30 | 122 @ 35 @ 20 
Oil linseed, 0 ae la} 43 44 | 44 a 49 41 @ 42 @ 45 
ha “ BOA... ...20002..c00e | 46 47 1 @n | #@ 4 @ S 
Turpe ce ccescces p6000080%e00080 2 | 38 39 4: @ 50 | 38 @ 40 @ 0 
gel “ee a | @ 150@ 600 125 & 2 00 @2 25 
RR cores hans ae Jeep beus. ane ee 7 250@ 300 | 325 @ 400 @2 9 
Putty... 2... c ee ecreceeceee cert ercccenees 2 8 | 2@ 4 | 02 @ 02) @ 2 
bade ne | os anes aceeenl fine phil nna a | 50 65 | 1¢@ 4 | 1 @ 2 @ 1 
Paris white, (Eng.,) .-------+...+++ d | 2 3 a 3 | 4 é 2 @ 1 
Am F | ‘ ’ Ss ‘ 
enon (burn | & i} , 14 20 | 4 16 @ 16 
Vuber, “ ul 1 14 20 | 2a Ww @ is 
BABDWARE. ; = 
Nails: (er 4 ea | a ‘ 
ewTOUGhE.) ...cecseccccsesseoess | @ 29 | 350@ per keg 
si opemen <n ORIN @ 265 @ 260) @ 250 
SE Tcihthsshevininnseeen anvsrenes @ 340 | @ 335 @ 325 
© rta acetate eine | @ 490 @ 485| 5 50 a 
(Finishing nails according to size.) ..... Add $1 50 aan - 
(For casing nails add T5c. per keg.)...... | ne | 
—_—...... i pfs na ae | @ 100 | @ 120) 6@ 10 
ao] ee | @ 17%5| Not sold. 
aan Japanned laa atanel ihe eis cbaeas } @ 150 @ 2 200@ 375 _ @3 
” Boston finish....(@pair.)...... 65 | 75 Not sold. loose pin @ 2 00 
commed BE ccs icngubaneaeesnceae ccs | 190 | plain 225) 200@ 325 45 @ 1 40 
EE. cos cungesnsdedionatans ai 5 0 
Brass (for cupboards) 10 | @ 10 @ 12 @ is 
Ebony... ....-----e eee e cece rece ceeneeeves | | = 
Apple wood... oman. 
snobs: (p Set. ee - - 10 8@ 10 @ 10 
ee @ | o@ w @ 100 
ae eee mabe Not sold @ #| S@ 4 @ 3 
Porcelain..........-.+ Daawnnveseessoccs @ . @ 4 - @ P _ ec, 30 
eM SEO Not sold @ ve Not so d sold. 
pana eat Not sold 88 @ 1 50 e g 150 @175 
ER dks dasntace abeneneasss 75@ 200 | 8 @ 200 75@ 250 90 @ 3 00 
Eas. Ui sisinhvieedhinbaseentanke 100@ 250 | 8 @ 200! 150@ 300 1 25 
Solder: | 1600@ 1700) 1300 @15% 9% @ 123 
Tron: j, ee f = : . 
-Beam NO chcchunsenimbectiee’ T 3 | eal ll 
SuttonpENY......c--.c0seess-- | é 3 | @ 3 | g 4 } 30 %@ 3 
Channel-Beams up to 12”.............. 3 g 3 @ 4 


(Continued on page vii.) ' 





Modern Perspective. 


A TREATISE UPON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC 
TICE OF PLANE AND CYLINDRICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 
By WILLIAM R. WARE, Professor of Architecture in 
the School of Mines, Columbia College. 1 volume, 

12mo, 321 pages, with 27 Plates in a Portfolio, $5.00. 

This is by far the most exhaustive of modern works 
on the subjects relating to perspéctive, plain end pan 
oramic, and will be of great value to all architects and 
artists, and others interested in the problems of art. 
The scientific and pictorial aspects of these investiga- 
tions are carefully and thoroughly considered, both 
independently and in their connection with drawing; 
and the propositions of the author are illustrated by 
plates of architectural objects and perspective plans. 


An Invaluable Book for Artists, Architects, 
Draughtsmen and Civil Engineers. 


‘This work is clear in expression, subdivides the 
matter under appropriate heads, and embodies the 
latest practice, together with the accepted princi- 
ples.”"— Engwneering News. 


“Clear, concise and full. . . . Among the contribu- 
tions to educational literature for which those who 
are interested in the subject cannot be too thankful. 
... The plates that accompany the book are models 
of cleverness and elegance.” — The Builder. 


“A valuable contribution to an old and important 
question. There is much in it that will interest the 
painter — whether landscape, figure or historical — 
and no artist, draughtsman, architect, or true me- 
chanic, especially if young and ambitious, should be 
without this book.”— The Record and Guide. 

“The book is written in clear English, free from 
unnecessary technicalities, and in a much more felici- 
ous style than such text-books usually are. The 
plates require a prodigious quantity of careful work, 
and are correspondingly valuable.”,—New York World, 


For sale by Booksellers; sent, postpaid, on receipt 
»” price, by the Publishers, 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





Heating Apparatus. 
J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE =©MANUFACTURERS. 


Kitcheners, Grates, etc. 


Send for Catalogue. 





W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


1 GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY. 
: Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








GORTON’S 


Seay Lilet Lnproved 


i, HOUSE-HEATING 
aa) Steam 
mo) Generator, 


New 
Wrought-Iron Tubular and 
Sectional. 

Send for Catalogue and 
Price-list, giving full de- 
scription of latest Improved 
Side-Feed Boilers. 


THE GORTON BOILER MFG, CO., [Limited.) 
110 Centre St., New York. 





as 
? 





mpeye IMAY Ceiry, 


UM, 
MT eZ 
BY THE STAR FOUNDRY CHIMNEY CAP 








MASON REGULATOR CO., 40 Cortlandt Street, New. York. 
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The ne GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER 0., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and} Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
te., ete. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 










“387 T-9911g pue onZolei eg poeweszjsn{{Ty 103 puss 
"018 ‘SjOOYIS ‘SBuyamG eAlig ‘SBUIpIING D/GNg 10} Sia}VaHwWea}S 





10 Barclay St, New York City. 





DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 








SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, = Chicago, Ill 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


se BRADLEY'S 
INSULC ATES 


For Bowers ano STEAM Pipes. 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 
132 Cedar Street, New York. 





EGISTERS MADE TO ORDER 
FROM THE SPECIAL DESIGNS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ven- 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. 


The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


64 Union STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


83 BEEKMAN STREET, 
New York. 








SUNT MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 





THE FLORIDA 
House - Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 





_ Beating ‘Apparatus. 
THE H. B. SMITH co., | 





Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


Ree 


Also Manufacturers of 


qd’ Improved 
S Cast-Iron 


Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 


Eor Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


Radiators, 


Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 


Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 





STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & Ss 
114 LEONARD STREET, - 


59 West Water Street, lclismati 


House Warming a Specialty. 


NEW YORK. 
310 Broadway, Albany. 


Estimates F‘urnished on Application, 








PIPE-COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected infuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 


be made a harbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 


419-421 E. 8th Street °e 


NEW YORE. 





Stores, 


as. 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Buildings. 


LOUIS 


Residences, Churches, and all Public 


Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 


No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 


LUMBER. — 


Boards: 


Pine, Ist ey. clear. 
« “2d quality ........ 
“ 3d quality ........ 

SPPUOS... .cccccccccccsosscccevccsss cece 

HOMIOOK. ..ccccccccccccescccccccccccces 

Yellow vine ...........- 

CYPTOSe ccc cccccccccscccsccccce. coves 


% ~ 0 ds: 


(Ordinary 7 + ,) 


POUee ROCCE COCOCOOOCOC OSE Cee 


hl WITTITITITT TIT T TT 


eee EEO EU OOOCOEOISOUC SOO OSE, 


Yellow pine..........06+ 


Laths: 


PING 2 oc ccccccccccvcccccccccccccccccoces 
SPLuce.....srecccevecvesececccssesseves 


Shingles: 


Pine, shaved 


Redw 
Cedar, split 


Cedar, bas aces veces 


Cypress. Split.... 


Miscellaneo 


us: 


Fence pickets, Spruce.. 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. posts.)............ 
CE oan cecivecccncceccessccccesece 
ay > weeny Woods: # M. 


(Forst i. 
(xX Kilmdsied. ) 


CHEFTY...cccccccccccccevccccecccccveses 

CRESEREE. cc ccc cccccccccsecsccceeescecce 

BURGERS... ccccccccvecceccocsccccccecs 

Mahogany, Baywood [Mexican]........ 
° St. Domingo..... 


we quartered aes 


Sycamore q 
Pine, clear.. 


Yellow pine 






omnes 


? 
Gamwood, best red...... 











New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
6500@ 7500| 5000 @ 6000 46 00 @ 48 00 65 00 @ 75 09 
55 00 @ 6000} ~ 4200 @ 48 00 44 00 55 00 @ 60 50 
ed 2200| 3500@ 4000; 4300@ 45 00 | 18 00 @ 22 00 

25 00 | 1200 @ 14 50 Not oid. | 22 50 
ea.17@ 18/ 1100@ 1250 1000/ 1250@ 1500 
“— 40| 25.00 @ 40 00 2800| 17 00 @ 20 00 
| 8200 @ 4000 | 40 00 @ 55 00 
« | 3300@5500; 1050@ —d — 
g 23 00 & 3500| Not sold. | a 
Petia a te ole - : wewh .. 2. 
| | 1200@ 1700! 2500@ 3500 
13 50 @ 16 00 | une 15 00 Not sold. | 18 50@ 2000 
12 00 @ 1500 | 1050@1550| 1200@ 1300 
1800 @ 2500| 25 00@ 3000; | 25 00 @ 30 00 
@ AT 2 35 175@ | adie 
230@ 240| 225@ 280| Not sold | 235@ 240 
——— ee _ - | _— panies 
500@ 600} @ | Not sold. 
400@ 500} 4 50 | 240 @ 00 
150 @ 2 00 | 150| Not sold 
140@ 160 375@ 450) 550@ 800! (307$10 @28 
@ Not sold. | }24" 8 @21 
@ | 200@ 400| 225@ 235| (20” s50@14 
18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 400@ 450/ 1300@ 200 
Bieta ia as td sal a | ts 
( 5} | Pileséc. ft. |  Notsold. | 
sae 1008 10 00 @ 1800| Pine, 8@ 2100} 1200@ 1400 
25 35 900 @ 21 00 70@ 125 
3 25 g 35 | Not sold. 2@ 3% 
00| 3800@ 4800; 3500@ 4000| 3500@ 6000 
80 00 @120 00} 6000@ 9000) 8000@ 10000| 7500@ 12000 
@ 5500} 3806@ 5000; 4500@ 5000; 400 @ 5000 
40 00@ 6000} 6000@ 7000 80 00 @ 6000 | 6750@ 7500 
180 00 | 150 90 @ 16000} 15000 @ 18000| 156 00 @ 250 00 
350 00 120 90 @ 350 00} 25000 @ 300 00| 200 00 @ 300 00 
45.00@ 5000) 4500@ 6000} 3000@ 3500) 2750@ 5500 
2 70 00 5000} 3500@ 4000! 3500@ 4500 
7000} 5000@ 5500; 3500@ 4000! 4050@ 5000 
> 9000} 6500@ 7000) 4500@ 5000] 5750@ 6750 
5000@ 6500; 4000@ 5000} 5750@ 6750 
65 00 @ 70 00 See 6500} 4500@ 5000 65 00 
00 00 1009 6000@ 7000| 5600 65 00 7250@ 7500 
6 
125 00 @150 00 | 8500@ 12000} 8000@ 10000| 9000 @ 20000 
4500 @ £000| 3800@ 4500} 3000@ 3500| 2500@ 4500 
4500| 4000@ 4500} 3000@ 3500| 3750@ 4560 
3000@ 3500 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 


d for sale b. 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N 


and vicinity, Hor & Co.. Nos. .d and 27 Green St., ae 


be esale Agente for Alban 
Wholesale Agents for New 

Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, and v —v on ey & Co., 525 Arch 8t.. 
Wholesale Agents for Idaho, omin 

Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, a Srance 

Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass. 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill., i, Banonwr, Greer iesr & Brooxs, 45 and 45 Fran 
Wholesale Agente for Louisville, Ky., Groner L. Surru, 167 ——! 1. ert Cen Ky. 





PAT’D FEB. 290: AND 
MAY 9111876. 





Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, W1L80n & Rogers, 24 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. Whol 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore, Md., Lrox, CONKLIN & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry- Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, _ PROOF, 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHE 
Send for Price-List. Working Model sent = by my ad of 4 cents, to pay ll 


CLOBE VENTILATOR oO: 


ork City an vicinity, Groner H. MosemMan, 28 Cliff St., Kew York City. 


Mitrow Rogers & ae _ Neb. 
Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
and vicinity, Cuas. M. Bromwicn, 613 sevedwer. be ‘South Boston. 

in 


Wholesale Agents for ada, HugHES & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig 8 ontreal, 
Wholesale Agents for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. NgLsow & Co., Bighth an and et ‘Chacies Sts. 
Wholesale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jonzs, Main 8t., Ogden, Utah. 

yholesale Agente for —~ pom! and vicinity, 4 Coox & Co., (Limited) 81 Bil St., Rochester, N. 





Manufactured /j 


esale Agents for Cincinnati and Vicinity, H. icdiccomn & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 





Clover- Leaf Ventilators 


And Chimney-Caps, 
his FOR PUBLIC & PRIVATE BUILDINGS, Etc. 
Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. 
SMOKEY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


Moat effective Ventilator. A downward current creates an 
up draft. Absolutely storm-proof. Working models 
mailed on receipt of 20 cents, 











MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CoO., 


389 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
AGENCIES : 
Stambach & Love, Philadelphia, Pa.; Peck Bros. & Co., New York City; 
Pierce, ee & Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y.; Edward Thompson, New Or- 
leans, La.; E. H. Foster, Cleve land, Ohio; Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. “heals: i ad-Pipe and Sheet Lead Works, Detroit, Mich.; Rathbone, 
"Sard & Co., Detroit, Mich,; James B. Clow & Son, Chicago, Il. 














Band-Saw Setter. 


Wood-Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS, 


Band-Saw Filer. 





Post Band-Saw. 


GOODELL & WATERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Monographs of American Architecture. 


Monograph I.—Austin Hall, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





H. H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT, 


Price, $5.00. 


IN PRESS. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NO. Il. 


211 











&kplights. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 


PD 





Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys. 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 
GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, 
Gutters and Conductors, 


Copper 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE., - + BOSTON 








THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 





JOHN SETON, **“icoKty ny s"* 


ta Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 











KELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other, 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











old Masters 


OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Mrs. Mary E. Roxgsguns, from the French of Ev- 
GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8vo. With 12 full-page 
Heliotypes. $3. 

The Boston Courier says; “‘It is difficult ade- 
auately to convey a sense of the charm of this 
book.’’ 

The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 


the real life of the artista, into their surroundings, 
and even into their feelings.” 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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What the Press says of Ticknor & Gompany’s New Volumes, 


rT; ILL hold the reader in closest attention. The brilliancy of 
the picturing, the graphic description of scene and circum- 
stance, the vividness and vitality of the portraiture and the 
charm of style present Madam Gréville at her best. The 
denouement is very unexpected, and managed with artistic 
power.” — Bosion Traveller. 


CLEOPATRA. 


edition, with portrait of the author. 


By Henry Grevitie. Original copyright 


l6mo. $1.25. 


‘“ CLEAR fire, clean hearth, and the rigor af the game,” desired 
Sarah Battles, vf blessed memory; and her wise words have 
been echoed by every true lover of the game from that day 
to this. 

“ We commend this handbook to all lovers of the noble game, 
as being practical, clear and full, without falling into pro- 
lixity,”’ says the Boston Courier. 

“Tn this book, the foremost players of the best game of chance 
and skill ever devised, recognize not only an authoritative code 
of rules, but also a masterly system of tactics, whereby vic- 
tory may be won with small materials. In fact, this volume 
covers the ground so completely that we do not see how it 
can fail to become the standard authority among all players 
of this country.” — Gazette. 

“ American Whist, is the greatest of games. Throughout the 
country there is a mania for whist. The wise men are play- 
ing and the wiseacres are imitating the play of the game. 
What we all along have wanted was an authority in Ameri- 
can Whist and now we have it.” — Hartford Post. 


JUST READY. 
New thoroughly Revised and greatly Enlarged Sixth Edition of the Standard Authority, 


AMERICAN WHIST. By G.W.P. 1vol. 16mo. $1.00 
rT: BOOK of which literary America may be proud; admirably 


arranged; a delightful boon,” says the Saturday Review 
of Laurence Hurron’s LITERARY LAND- 
MARKS of LONDON. I vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


“ Readable and useful from title page to end of index.” — Every 
Other Saturday. 


“An extraordinary store of interesting information — abundant 
instruction and entertainment.”— New-York Tribune. 


«¢ "THE American critic has long stood on the watchtower vainly 
trying to discern the great American novel which has been 
always believed in, but has been a matter of faith rather than 
sight. 
come in ‘ The Story of Margaret Kent.’ ‘To see life with- 
out the literary glasses so long thought desirable, and to see 
character, not as it is in other fiction, but as it abounds out- 
side of all fiction,’ as Mr. Howells said in the ‘ Editor’s 
Study,’ has seemed to be the province of the author of this 
story. Here is shown in the heroine a woman of brain as 
well as heart; a woman of many-sided life, intense, earnest, 
ideal, with a power for creative literary work, combines with 
an equal power of emotional and the poetic qualities, that 
have so long been considered exclusively womanly. Yet a 
woman who has not had the lilies and the roses of life exclu- 
sively ; a woman who has known errors, mistakes, but not 
sins. ‘ Thank God,’ she says, ‘ there has been nothing worse 
than mistakes.” The complicated psychological experience 
that is worked out in this novel, without pedantry or abstrac- 
tion, stamps it as a remarkable production.”” Thus speaks 
the Boston Travellerof H BK STORY of MAR- 
GARET KENT. By Henry Hayes. 1 vol. 12mo. 
$1.50. 


‘“ ISS PERRY has proved her right to be heard with atten- 
tion whenever she shall address the public. . Her special 
gift is the dramatic ability to understand and interpret a 
mood not her own, to imagine a character in some particu- 
lar stress of circumstance, and to discover and portray the 
resulting moods.” —GrorGE CARY EGGLESTON, in New- 
York Evening Post. 

E. P. Whipple speaks of Miss Perry as “one of the most 
wholesome forces in our female literature.” The Parisian 
has demanded of her “a better American novel than any 
woman has given us yet.” The Boston Transcript says that 
'« her prose is almost as charming as her poetry, which is say- 
ing a great deal.” 


FOR A WOMAN. 


The first novel of one of the most popular writers of America. 


Mr. 


By Nora Perry. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 





«¢ JT takes you back to the Rome of priest and cardinal; to the 
Rome of palace and gallery: to the Rome of historic tradi- 
tion and saintly association ; and fills the senses with percep- 
tions of color, prayer, and expiation. It is a rich canvas ; 
there is a remote odor of incense about it.”— Literary, World. 


THE DUCHESS EMILIA. 


$1.00. 


By BARRETT WENDELL. 1 


vol. 16mo. 


«< i has been a pleasure to read them once more, and to note the 
skilful blending of beauty and humor, of romance and histo- 
ry and contemporary progress, of the mediwval and the mod- 
ern genre, all of which give such propriety to their designa- 
tion as an Italian ‘ mosaic,’ whether in Florentine stones or 
Siennese candy. Mr. Howells is the prince of magazine 
travellers in Italy.” Says the Nation. 


TUSCAN CITIES. 


illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


By W.D. Howetxs. 8vo. With many 


Magnificently bound, with full 
gilt edges, in a neat box, $5.00; morocco or tree-calf, $10.00. 
Florence, Siena, Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, ete. 7 


“ Full of the light and life of northern Italy.’ 


«<?T'HE unusual combination of a fresh theme, special facilities for 
becoming familiar with it, and an engaging style. The re- 
sult is a volume which must be given a prominent place in 
the literature of travel. . . . Mr. Lowell’s very useful and 
thoroughly readable volume is admirably printed and richly 
bound.” — Boston Journal. 


CHOSON: THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM. 
A sketch of Corea. By PrerctvaL LOWELL, Foreign Secre- 
tary and Counsellor to the Korean Embassy, Member Asiatic 

; Richly and 


Society of Japan, etc. Copiously illustrated. 


quaintly bound. 8vo. $5. 


«<THE time is ripest now for the very charming acquaintance we 
T get from Mr. Morse’s book with the homes of the middle 
classes of Japan. . . . The book will be read by all Ameri- 
cans with great profit. There are among the Japanese those 
traits that seem to spread over their whole lives a spirit of 
delicate refinement which has grown to be national.”— New- 

York Commercial Advertiser. 


| JAPANESE HOMES and THEIR SURROUND- 


If we mistake not, this novel, in many respects, has | 





\ 


THE 


INGS. By Epwarp S. Morsg, Ph. D., Director of the Pea - 
body Academy of Science, late Professor of Zoology in the Uni- 
versity of Tokio, Japan, Member of the National Academy of 
Science, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts aad Sciences, 


$5.00. 


ete. With 300 drawings by the author. 


«¢ JN richness and fullness of mattgr there is nothing superior, 
nothing — one is prompted to say — equal to it in literary 
annals. The volumes so swarm with striking thoughts that 
we can confidently predict that they will be read a century 
hence with delight.”— Epwin P. Wuippie, in The North 
A merican Re vie w. 
CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE and RALPH WALDO EMERSON: 1834 TO 1872. 
With fine portraits of Carlyle and Emerson, etched for this 
work. Edited by CHarLtes Exttiot Norton. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Gilt top, rough edges, $4 ; half calf, $8; half morocco, gilt top, 
uncut edges, $8. This invaluable record of the intimacy of the 
two great philosophers has just been enriched by the addition of 
a great number of newly found letters, covering about a hundred 
pages, and filling out many gaps in the correspondence. The 
new edition of 1885, therefore, has a vastly greater value than 
those that precedes it. 
<< TT is as distinctly a transcript of American life and character as 
anything that Hawthorne wrote. It reflects the character 
and the life and the inner spirit of our modern America as 
faithfully and with as much power as the ‘ Scarlet Letter’ 
did the intenser, gloomier, more lurid Puritanism of an ear- 
lier time.”’ — New- York Commercial Advertiser. 
“ The high-water mark of Mr. Howells’s great and unique photo- 
A marvellously minute and realistic picture 
a miniature of high artistic value, deli- 
— Pal Mall Gazette. 
Delightful in its perfec- 


graphie genius. 
of life in Boston 
cately faithful.” 
«“ The dust of his writings is fine gold. 
tion.”” — Philadelphia Record. 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. By W 


$1.50. 


D. How- 


ELLS. 1 vol. 12mo. 








TICKNOR and COMPANYS CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to 
TICKNOR and COMPANY, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Kioofing Materials. 





STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established om. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


ARISES 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by ail Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also. 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car- loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 

Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 

JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


7. Felt Roofing Co. 








“on 22 Milk St., Boston. 
eet ang, CSR 


Gpual. __# 60.000. 
Inventors and only Manufaco 
Levi LWitie UTTPTPFt. turers of the Celebrated 


Vibi Fieges Tread. “ BEEHIVE BRAND." 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates.|, . 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 





These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and unufading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





G. W. MACKEY, J. E. LonG, A. M. Parr, 
Pres V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 


East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co., 
EAST BANGOR, PA., 
Manufacturers of 


Best Bangor Roofing Slate. 


Sawed and Planed Slabs, Hearths, Coping, Sills, 
Lintels, Platforms, Steps, and Risers. 


Slate Mantles as low as 86.00. 








Mineral Wool in floors and walls of 
dwellings keeps out 
DAMPNESS AND COLD. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 


U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 
22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 
145 Milk St., Boston. 


Guaranteed Roofing-Tin Sold at its Real Value. 
ARCHITECTS 


PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY. 


ene: ) 
CoLumBus, O., December 3, 1885. 
MESSRS. N. & Cy. TAYLOR CO., PHILADELPHIA, 

ag —The twenty bones of IC, 14x 20, Genuine Old Style,” double-coated, were duly 
received in good order. The job is completed, and I inclose you check to balance. 

I beg to express my entire satisfaction in the working qualities, and the rich coating, of the 
“ Genuine Old Style,” as I find it far ahead of my expectations. As the building covered is my 
own, I was, of course, exceedingly anxious to secure the very best roofing that could be 
had. Having heard so much of the “Genuine Old Style,” I sent to you for a sample sheet, and also 
tested many other so-called re-dipped plates, but after careful examination, and a thorough practical 
test, 1 was convinced that the ‘‘ Genuine Old Style’’ was the heaviest coated of them 
all, not excepting the old M F brand. I state this in justice to yourselves, as you were the first- 
firm to make a really first-class and thoroughly-reliable Guaranteed Roofing Tin. 

The tin worked like sheet lead, and with not a single crack. My men are delighted to work such 
tin, and should I want any more, I will most certainly order from you. The stamping of each sheet 
with the brand of the tin I consider a good idea, and congratulate you on your originality. To all 
those wishing a first-class roofing-tin in every respect, I heartily commend the “ Gena- 
ine Old Style,”’ double-coated, Roofing Tin. Wishing you the best of success, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, (Signed) JOHN A. VIOLET. 





OR Os Ce. OC. bi — mee —ar. Ge he ny ie & 


SNOW GUARDS orien scanonvs ROOFS. 


FOR LLLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND FPRice LIST. 


M. HALLIDAY, |@ 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


218 East Ninth Street, New York. 








Knisely & Miller, 


129 and 131 South Clinton St,, Chicage. 
SLATE, TIN AND IRON ROOFERS. 


Manufacturers of 


Galvanized Iron Corices, | — 


THE 


Hayes Patent Skylight —_—a 


Manufacturers of 


Screens for Steam Coils, 


(Patent applied for.) 


TM 


























H 


\ 


(Under license.) Warranted not to leak from | 
outside storm or inside condensation. 


Corrugated Iron for Roofing 
and Siding. 


Special attention oe to shipping work 
“‘knocked down,’’ to be put together and up 


by local mechanics. To prevent the walls from being blackened by 


the dust arising from the coils. These have been 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. fully tried and have given perfect satisfaction. 


THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
BLACK ROOFINGOLA I Es 


C= other Epoodnets —' 4 ae Benow f pnd — The products of these beds 
tbs of uni ‘pred color, quality to any produced in Penn- 


mee race THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 











MONOCRAPH of AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


HARVARD LAW-SCHOOL. H. H. Richardson, Architect 


18 Plates (Gelatine, from Nature), 13 x 16, 


in Portfolio. PRICE, 85.00, 


No. II. IN PRESS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, 





“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 
American Practice in Building, 
CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 


Price, $3.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Furniture and FJnuterior Work, 





Superior in every respect. 


* tories, etc. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Hotels, So Eowm, Residences, Offices, Fac- 

tted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
poe ne. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 
‘urn > 


Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO. 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


No Batteries or Wires. 








THE BUTLER CoO., 156 & 157 Michigan Ave., corner Adams St., CHICAGO. 


Wood, 
Terra: 


MANTELS IN 


Sole Chicago Agents for J. 8. CONOVER & CO., of New York City, Designers and Makers of 
Finest Brass FirePlaces and Fire Goods. 


Marbleized Slate and Iron, 
Cotta and Tiles. 





Gas-Machines and Gas-Firtures, 


IRRILL’S 


EQUALIZING 


GAS 


Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 


using plain Bat-wing Burners. 
The only Machine in the wasted that can reliably do it. 


or Smell, 


Send for Ci 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CoO., No. 39 Dey Street, New York. 


MACHINE 


rceulars, and see whe endor s this statement. 





“OTTO” GAS ENGINE, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas 
than any other Gas Dita per brake-horsepower. 


Over 15,000 TWIN ENGINES 


IN USE. 
Impulse every 
Revolution. 
The steadiest Gas En- 
gine yet made, 


aa "ae ENGINES and PUMPS 
a COMBINED 


For Hydraulic Sievetere, town Water Supply or Rail 
way service. Special Engines for Electric-Light work 
Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any 
kind of Machinery. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St., 
Philadelphia, Chicago. 





SMOKE 


ROYAL NOSM&= 


Hotels, Churches, 
2g 


Factories, 







Colleges, 
Private Asylums, 
Residences, aN pean 
Street Lamps, \9) TISE 
Posts rer 
ALL ns Ly 


ra 


Gasolene, Crude Oil, 


PENN, GLOBE GAS LIGHT CO, 


"ait" MACHINE. 





STILLMAN & NICOLL, 


DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 
Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, 


198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 





IMPERIAL 


GA MACHINE, 


oenanng BROS. & CO., 

Park Place, New York, 

In use thronghont the hewn Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. 





RINK’S Patent Reflecto 
Cheapest and the Beat Light known for 


Tiiaua>,_Ne Creat ChurchLiCHT. ep 


lectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest, 
Ms 





to churehes aad the trade. 1. 


Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, ec. New and ele- 
gant designs. Sead size of room. Get « ale ular and estimate. A liberal discount 
P. 


RINK, 551 Pearl Street, N 






Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 














American Whist. 


3y G. W.P. 1vol.16mo. Sixth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged $1.00. 

A new and fully revised and much enlarged edition 
of this foremost classic, best teacher, and wisest com- 
panion as to the most vy able game of cards. This 
invaluable book will be indispensable to all who play 
whist. 


Cleopatra. 


By Henry Gréville. Original copyright edition, 
with portrait of the author. 16mo, $1.25. 








A brilliant new novel by one of the foremost aaa) 
the European novelists of today. 

« Will hold the reader in closest attention. The bril- | 
liancy of the picturing, the graphic description of | 
scene and circumstance, the vividness and vitality of | 
the portraiture and charm of style present Madame | | 
Gréville at her best. The denouement is very unex- 
pected, and managed with artistic power.” — Boston 
Traveller. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Story of Margaret Kent. 


By Henry Hayes, 1vol.,12mo. $1.50, 





A well known novelist and t says: ‘The plot 
and situations are original and natural. It is out of 
the common run, and sparkles with life — real life — 
and deep feeling.” 


‘*More than any recent American novel a venture 
into the higher realm of fiction. The character of 
‘* Margaret Kent”’ is a masterpiece of its kind. It is 
afresh creation. The type is Southern, and yet Ameri- 
can, and its inner fibre is womanly to the core. Who- 
ever the unknown magician may be, she has leaped at 
a bound into the front rank of those who are making 
our best American fiction. Here is the realism which 
Mr. Howells is master of, but here is also the con- 
structing imagination | which weaves into realism all 

the finer issues of life.’’— Boston Herald, 


‘The American Critic has long stood on the watch- 
tower vainly trying to discern the great American 
novel which has been always believed in but has 
been a matter of faith rather than sight. If we mis- 
take not, this novel in many respects has come in the 
shape of ‘ The Story of Margaret Kent.’’’ — Boston 
Traveller. 


IMPROVED SEATING, 


For Schools, Churches, Halls, 
And Opera-Houses. 


Send for Catalogue showing 20 Best Styles manu- 
factured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Successors to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. Y. 
27 Franklin St,, Boston. $15 Arch St., Phila. 


SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’ fg. Co., 
91 Summer St., Beaton, 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 











Composite Iron 
Works Co, 


THE 
Steele Mackaye 
PATENT SAFETY 
al OPERA CHAIR FOR 
~ HALLS, & CHURCH- \ 
ES. No. 83 Reade . \ 
St, New York. a 


puto MATIC” cn FOTURE 
¥ FoR OLD or 
p Bunp Aw’ Oe oe 
mxine BLINDS SSS 


AWNINGS | 


FO. NORTH &C? 


Tele 3 MANUFACTURERS 


BOSTON. 














METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


Acme Window-Blind. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatzl. 
Patentees and sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y. 


Willer’s Patent 
Sliding Blinds. 


BEST INSIDE 


WINDOW BLIND 
: In the Market. 














Made in Pine or Hard 

§ Woo 9d, highly finished and 

es Comprising the latest im- 
provements 


Send for Catalogue. 


™ WILLIAM WILLER, 


Agents wanted everyw here. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





WESTERN ‘ELEOTRIO -O., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, ete. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 





Ss t /,// : 
Fean-Lirancs svliliél 


and Patnter. 


Translated by HELENA DE Kay, from the French of 
ALFRED SENSIER. With a portrait of Millet, and 
numerous illustrations from his works. Square oc 


taves *-rice, SoH 





’ = -¢ 
Le éasané 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St, Boston. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 

Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 

Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 
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SlLOooks 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 
Cellars, etc. 


aw OOZES, 
Sidewalks and Carriage-Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’d 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 


HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 





THE JACKSON 


IAIN TTT 


ture at 40° below zero. 
heated by one grate. 
that has passed through the heat-saving chambers. 





77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


VENTILATING GRATE, 


| Send for Catalogues and for Reports, from your own State and 
i 1s eae neighborhood, showing large rooms heated, with out-door tempera- 
Dining-room, or parlor, and chambers above, 
Rooms perfectly ventilated with out-door air 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 











DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
of West 18th Street, New York City. 


Down-town Office, 16 Courtlandt Street. 


K. B. & S’. ENGLISH. HOWARD FLEMING, 


GIBBS & CO.’S ENGLISH. 
23 Liberty St., New York. 
| IMPORTER OF 


=== pomTianl CEMENTS 


LAGERDORFER GERMAN. 
FROM THE BEST MAKERS, 


FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN, 
ROMAN CEMENTS, 
KEENE’S CEMENTS. 
. 9 
JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 
Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 
The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent, and will 
_Sti and 200 pounds steam pressure. 


= To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “JENKINS BROS.” 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 
71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List ** A.” 79 Kilby St., Boston, 
13 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Foot 





Send for Circulars and 
Price Lists. 











CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


- - Of Philadelphia. 








Dasha Calta... .crccccscccccoscccccscece ceccee soscccsoccsesse ccsscescecscccces ,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Imsurance. ......... ...-seeeecccseees see cones 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities 473,492.82 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 2.2.22. 1200 coccccccseccccccceccesccscccceses 3.250,778.61 





4 Ison's ‘Rolling Venetian Blind. 


A very DURABLE, HANDSOME and CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- 
niture. It takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 
studding-out and boxing, and Fen he xtra room. Can be fitted with lower 
sliding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 
does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 


To pull up with cord. (See cut.) 


Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets 


7 of any other make. 
“The Hartford” Folding Blind and Wilson’s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


4). G. WILSON, 550 and 552 W. 25th Street, New York. 








Furniture ! ! 


KEELER & CO., 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 
And Ordered Work 


A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON SASH CORD. 






Architects wishing to save their 
clients the annoyance of broken 
window-cords will please send for 


Samples to the Samson Cordage Works. 
J.P.TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston. 





YALD. BW 
American Fire Insurance Co., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL.......... 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities. . 852,970.05 
Surplus.......cssseccees 551,548.96 
Total Assets Jan. 1, 1884 - 1,804,519.21 





LJ 
The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital in Government Bonds, $100,000, 
With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Grin of a MEIGS, in his official report on the construc- 


tion of the new Pension Building at Washington, gives 
g g £ 








some rather curious details of the summer ventilation of | 


that great structure. The building was first occupied in sum- 
mer, before the fans and radiators for artificial heating and ven- 
tilation were put in; and General Meigs, finding that the cir- 
culation of air through the rooms was unusually satisfactory, 
interested himself in finding out exactly what the velocity of the 
various currents was. The offices are arranged about an immense 
central hall, which is ventilated by louvres under the roof, and 
the passage of the air from the windows in the exterior walls 
across the rooms to the outlet provided in the central hall is 
particularly easy and direct. By placing an anemometer at 
the various open windows and doors of the building from time 
to time during the summer months, the velocity of the air en- 
tering through the main gates was found to vary from five hun- 
dred to one thousand feet per minute, according to whether the 
opening tested happened to face the wind or not. If all the 
windows were open, as they would probably be at that season 
if the building were fully occupied, the quantity of air entering 
through the openings on the two sides of the building most di- 
rectly exposed to the wind would be more than four million 
eubic feet per minute, in average summer weather. To put it 
in a different way, the amount of fresh air entering through 
the windows and doors would be about one hundred and forty 
tons per minute, and would entirely change the atmosphere ot 
the huge building, which covers about two acres of ground, 
every two minutes. Every architect knows that the difficulty 
of ventilating a large building in summer increases in propor- 
tion to its size, and General Meigs is to be congratulated on the 
success in this respect which, as his interesting experiments 
show, he has been able, by his disposition of openings, to 
secure. 





HE committee having in charge the New York monument 
to General Grant seems to be proceeding in a rather sin- 
gular way. About one-eighth of the sum intended to be 

devoted to the monument has been raised, but, according to 
the New York papers, the committee is of opinion that noth- 
ing is now needed except the adoption of a design for the struc- 
ture to fill the subscription-list to overflowing; and has ac- 
cordingly resolved to ‘‘make a selection at once from the 
designs submitted.” Whether this means that something is 
now to be done to procure a design in the decent and honora- 
ble way usual among civilized people, or that a choice is to be 
made out of the collection of volunteer devices already in the 
hands of the committee, we cannot say, but there is reason to 
suppose that the latter course appears to the committee the 
more business-like and economical. Whether its results 
would be in all respects as satisfactory as those which per- 
sons accustomed to artistic work secure by the other method 











is at least doubtful, and we think that architects, artists, edi- 
tors and other persons of educated taste might, in case the 
comriittee fails to use proper means for obtaining the best prac- 
ticable design for the monument, perform an important public 
service by examining such plans as the committee may choose 
to adopt, and preventing, by the use of all the influence in 
their power, the contribution of money for carrying into execu- 
tion any design unworthy of the best artistic skill which this 
country can produce, or of the object to which it is to be applied. 


stone bridge known as the Pont Neuf, which spans the 

Seine between the two oldest quarters of Paris, observed a 
little crevice in the pavement, extending in an irregular curve 
entirely across the bridge. On looking over the side it was 
found that a portion of the second pier from the shore on one 
side had settled, and was leaning outward over the water. 
With the promptness characteristic of Continental cities, the 
officials were notified, the bridge was closed to travel, and two 
engineers were entrusted with the work of checking the move- 
ment of the masonry, and of repairing the damage already 
done. The first step taken was to remove the spandrel filling 
over the two arches adjoining the disordered pier, to relieve it 
of as much weight as possible; and as this disturbed the bal- 
ance of lateral thrusts upon the sound piers adjoining, the 
loading of the next two arches was also removed, to distribute 
the effect of the alteration over the work remaining perfectly 


A FEW weeks ago the early passengers crossing the ancient 


| solid. While this was going on, a mass of stones was thrown 


into the river, just above the leaning pier, to protect it from 
the action of the current. The settlement then ceased, after 
a total sinking of about sixteen inches, and work was begun 
on the restoration of the pier and the broken arches resting 
upon it. There was once a prevalent notion that the piers of 
the Pont Neuf rested on piles, and some ingenious individual 
even went so far as to publish a detailed description of the 
bridge, showing the pile foundations; but copies of contracts 
recently discovered have shown conclusively that the original 
builders excavated the river-bed to the solid limestone rock, 
and built their masonry upon this, with the help of coffer-dams 
filled-in with clay, in very much the same way that similar 
work would be carried on now, except that the enclosure was 
baled out with buckets, instead of being kept clear by a steam 
pump. Unfortunately, the upper strata of the limestone 
formation of Paris alternate with strata of sand, and it is 
thought that in this case the sand beneath the sheet of rock on 
which the bridge rests may perhaps have escaped in some way, 
vausing a settlement of the mass above it. : 





[4 SEMAINE DES CONSTRUCTEURS, from which 

we borrow this account of the failure of the Pont Neuf, 
accompanies it with a clever historical sketch. According to 
this, the corner-stone of the Pont Neuf was laid in the year 
1578, by King Henry III, in presence of his mother, Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, his queen, Louise of Lorraine, and the prin- 
cipal magistrates of the city. Baptiste Ducerceau has usually 
the credit of having been the designer of the bridge, but it is 
probable that Marchand, the architect of the famous staircase 
at the castle of Saint Germain, together with the engineer- 
architect Metezeau, and perhaps others, were at least consulted 
in preparing the plans. Although considerable work was 
done upon the bridge during the first year, the condition of 
the country was too much disturbed to permit its steady con- 
tinuance. Six years before the laying of the corner-stone, the 
royal personages who dignified that ceremony had themselves 
given the signal for the massacre of seventy thousand of their 
Protestant subjects, and the wars of the Huguerots and Catho- 
lics soon took up all the money, as well as attention, that princes 
or people had to spare; and it was not until 1602 that King 
Henry of Navarre, the Catholic representative of the Protest- 
ant party, ordered the work on the bridge to be recommenced. 
Marchand, who was now the sole architect in charge, pushed 
the cgnstruction vigorously, and in June of the same year the 
king climbed across the river on the scaffolding, laughing at the 
dismay which his temerity inspired in the workmen. Five 
years later, the bridge was opened to the public. Like most 
bridges of the time, the Pont Neuf was at first encumbered 
with buildings. Besides a fortified post at one end, which 
was afterwards used as a marionette theatre, a building stood 
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upon piles near the middle, containing pumps, by means of 
which water was drawn from the river below, and forced 
through pipes into a reservoir, from which were supplied the 
royal palaces close by; and little shops, filled with velvet 
gloves, jewelry and other fashionable goods, lined the side- 
walks. In the course of the succeeding reigns these obstruc- 
tions were cleared away, and the Pont Neuf was reduced to 
its present condition, as a handsome and solid, but not particu- 
larly picturesque, bridge. 


YOME French physicists, among whom are M. Marcel De- 
S prez and several members of the Rothschild family, have 
, been trying experiments upon the transmission of force by 
electric currents, and have succeeded in driving the pumps of 
an hydraulic press in Paris from a dynamo-machine placed at 
Creil, thirty-two miles away. According to a paper read be- 
fore the Academy of Sciences by M. Deprez, the trials have 
been attended with remarkable success, but a curious accident 
happened the other day, which has a lesson for those who may 
conduct future essays on electric transmission. According to 
the Bulletin des Telephones, Baron Rothschild had invited a 
party to Creil to witness some of the experiments, and a con- 
siderable number had assembled, and were watching the dy- 
namo-machine, when they saw a brilliant spark, about a yard 
long, dart from the brushes of the dynamo. Most of them, know- 
ing enough of electricity to judge that this meant mischief, got 
out of the room by the shortest route. At the same moment, as 
they afterward learned, a telephone in their workshop in Paris 
und another in a railway station near by, were burned out, and 
both a telegraph and a telephone instrument in one of the forts 
north of the city were destroyed, one of them being almost com- 
pletely melted. Fortunately, no person was injured, but the 
accident has caused no small wonder among electricians. It is 
said that the wire used for conveying the current from Creil to 
Paris was of silicon bronze, covered with some insulating sub- 
stance, and enclosed in a lead tube; and the suggestion is made 
that the passage of the strong current through the wire may 
have had the effect of charging the lead covering, something in 
the way that a Leyden jar is charged, and that the tension of 
the induced electricity in the lead had accumulated so far as to 
enable the spark to jump a long distance through the air to the 
nearest good conductor. In this case the cable had, to prevent 
accidents, been kept as far as possible from other wires, but it 
seems that it passed quite near the metal roof of one of the 
railway signal-stations, and on previous occasions the rain of 
sparks from the cable to the station roof had so alarmed the 
signal-man that he had left his place to complain to the su- 
perintendent of the railway of his troubles. Perhaps measures 
had been taken to remove the cable to a greater distance from 
the roof which had previously afforded it relief; or the roof 
may have been in some way insulated, so as to compel the cur- 
rent to take some other course for escape; and its next availa- 
ble path seems to have been by the way of the telegraph and 
telephone wires, which in one place, where all passed together 
through a gallery in the fortifications, were necessarily placed 
a little more than a yard away. 


OST persons have heard of the process for facilitating 
the drilling of artesian wells through strata of quicksand, 
by freezing the quicksand with liquids brought to a very 

low temperature. and circulated through pipes introduced 
through the well-tubing. La Revue Industrielle gives an ac- 
count of an ingenious modification of this process, put in prac- 
tice by a Swedish contractor for his own benefit, which de- 
mind for future The con- 
tractor had undertaken to drive a tunnel through a hill, on 
which stood a number of As the excavation 
went on, it was discovered that the surface of the hill was 
underlaid, in many places, by masses of gravel, mixed with 
sand, and saturated with water, which ran out immediately 
into any excavation made in it. The escape of any consider- 
able quantity of this material from under a building would 
infallibly ruin the building; and the foundation was so soft 
that the tunnel could not be lined with sufficient rapidity to 
prevent escapes. To underpin the houses from the 
level of the tunnel would have been a costly undertaking, and 
the contractor was obliged to have recourse to his wits for a 
solution of the problem. Fortunately, these did not fail him. 
to him that,if the wet gravel could 
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it might be worked as well as a hard material; and he con- 
sidered whether it might not be possible to throw a stream of 
cold air upon it from one of the cooling-machines now so often 
Inspired with this idea, he crossed the sea to England, 
and bought a Lightfoot ice-machine, which he brought back 
with him and set up in the tunnel. The result surpassed his 
expectations. Before the cold blast the quicksand became a 
rock, which could be cut and worked easily and safely, and 
within a few weeks he passed under two five-story houses 
without experiencing any troubles. 
) FHE Americans have the reputation of being foremost 
* among the nations of the world in the preparation of 
“fancy drinks,” and this industry has here reached a 
development unknown elsewhere. Among the most popular 
of our beverages is soda-water, enough of which is probably 
drawn every day in hot weather to float a smali ship; and the 
manufacture of soda-water is a flourishing one. Every one 
knows that the modern soda-water, instead of being made by 
the druggist out of carbonate of soda and tartaric acid, is 
formed in the fountain from which it is drawn, by saturating 
the water contained in the fountain with carbonic acid gas, 
under a considerable pressure. By a simple mechanism syrups 
of various sorts are mixed with the stream of water as it 
drawn; and as the pressure on the surface of the water is 
released the gas escapes, raising on the surface of the sweet- 
ened liquid the foam so agreeable to the taste of little boys. 
The carbonic acid for impregnating the water is now rarely 
prepared by the druggist, but is bought ready-made from the 
manufacturers, who liberate it from marble dust by means of 
sulphuric acid, and force it, by means of a condensing-pump, 
into strong steel cylinders. These cylinders have couplings, 
by which they can be attached to the reservoir of the foun- 
tains in the druggists’ shops, and when one is empty it is 
removed, and replaced by a full one. In order to save trans- 
portation, as much gas as possible is compressed into each cyl- 
inder, and the condensation often reaches actual liquefaction 
of the gas, so that when the druggist opens the communication 
between the cylinder and the fountain a cloud of carbonic-acid 
snow, frozen from the liquid gas by the cold due to sudden 
evaporation, rushes out of the cylinder. 
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\{FHIS phenomenon, although common enough here, does 
I! not seem to have suggested to American druggists any 

very valuable ideas, but in Germany, where the sale of 
carbonic acid to restaurants for impregnating seltzer water 
and beer is a comparatively new business, several interesting 
developments of the manufacture have already been under- 
taken. In order to secure a definite condition of condensation, 
the carbonic acid is now, for certain purposes, furnished in a 
solid form, the gas being first liquefied, then converted into 
snow by evaporation, and the snow finally collected and com- 
pressed into masses resembling chalk. Singular as it may 
seem, this solid or liquid carbonic acid has, so far, according 
to the Revue Industrielle, found its principal employment in a 
huge iron foundry, that of Krupp, at Essen. One of the uses 
to which it is applied there is similar to that for which the 
hydrostatic press is employed at the Whitworth foundry, in 
England, the liquid gas being introduced into air-tight moulds 
filled with melted steel, and allowed to expand. The force 
of expansion, pressing on the surface of the melted steel, 
drives it into every crevice of the moulds, and squeezes out 
the air-bubbles, which interfere so seriously with the solidity 
of most large steel castings. The other application which 
Herr Krupp makes of his liquid carbonic acid is even more 
curious than the first. Nearly all large cannon are made in 
Europe at present with a central tube, reinforced by several 
steel or iron rings, shrunk on, like the tire of a wheel; and 
Herr Krupp, into whose hands a great number of condemned 
cannon fall, finds it desirable to separate and save the rings, 
which may be as good as new, after the central tube is worn 
out. This separation, which is difficult to effect in any other 
way, is readily accomplished by means of liquid carbonic acid. 
The condemned gun is heated to the proper degree, and a 
stream of liquid carbonic acid is then suddenly poured into 
the bore. The evaporation of the acid produces intense cold, 
chilling the metal which it touches probably below the freez- 
ing point of mereury; and the tube contracts, releasing itself 
for an instant from the hot reinforcing bands, which are, at 


that moment, easily knocked off. 
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fortunately, the 
expression * deco- 
rative art ” is al- 
most tantamount to a 
term of reproach. Art- 
ists say rather slight- 
ingly of a confrére that 
“he has gone into dec- 
oration.” As Viollet le- 
Duc asks, What is dec- 
orative art? Where is 
the line to be drawn 
between it and other 
forms of art? Is there 
any form of art that is 
not decorative? ‘The 
metopes of the Parthe- 
non, the frescoes of the 
Sistine, and the stanze 





Personification of Encaustic, from Pompeii. 
amples of so-called decorative art; yet it may be presumed that Phi- 
dias, Michael Angelo and Raphael would be somewhat surprised, 
were they to return among us, not to find themselves in “ smart ” art- 
istic society. Does a picture or a statue cease to be decorative when it 
is executed for no particular place ? Does it cease to be decorative 
when it is portable? Is there any particular charm in portability ? 
Portability has its advantages. A man can decamp at short notice 
with all his household gods; but certainly no one has ever eulogized 
art for this reason. Has any artist ever discovered a system of paint- 
ing or sculpture universally adaptable to the ever-varying conditions 
of light and place? If any one has been so ingenious, he must have 
locked the secret up in his own consciousness. Is the ulterior destina- 
tion of easel pictures, then, ignored by the painter? In the majority 
of cases it would seem so, unless the picture be painted to order for 
a given place. ‘The poor mural painter — or monumental seulptor— 
has to bother his brains very much about the conditions of light and 
place, and to make many a reluctant sacrifice to them. Because an 
art takes cognizance of its environments, is it inferior to an art that 
trusts to luck for its setting ? 

Far be it from me to depreciate the easel picture in my eagerness 
to exalt monumental art. To do anything well is an arduous task. 
Comparisons between the kindred arts are not only odious and 
sterile, but well-nigh impossible without the bias of personal prefer- 
ence. Leonardo’s spleen when he vaunts the superiority of painting 
over sculpture — owing, probably, to a grudge against Michael 
Angelo — is delicious reading. Hear him: * The sculptor by blows 
and muscle wears away the marble or superfluous stone that exceeds 
the figure which is enclosed within it — a very mechanical operation 
—in a great sweat mixed with dust and converted into mud, his face 
well pasted, and completely powdered with marble dust, so that he 
looks like a baker, and covered with minute chips, as if he had been 
snowed upon, and his house [is] filthy, and full of chips and stone-dust ; 
whilst the well-dressed painter sits comfortably before his work, and 
manipulates light brushes and exquisite colors, adorned with gar- 
ments to his taste, and his house is full of beautiful paintings,” ete. 
His atrabiliousness entirely runs away with his style and stops. 
Michael Angelo’s tirade against oil painting was unworthy of him; 
but when he waxed old, and approaching death mellowed his austere 
temperament, he kindly and fairly writes to Benedetto Varchi, esti- 
mating by request the comparative supremacy of painting and 
sculpture: “. ... then painting and sculpture may be considered 
equal, and this being admitted, it follows that no painter should 
undervalue sculpture, nor should any sculptor depreciate painting.” ? 

It has been said that all good painting comes from the wall. 
(Almost to a man the “big ones” have painted on, or for, the 
wall.) This may be a somewhat superlative statement, but there is 
a germ of truth init. In its higher phases mural painting is an 
excellent antidote to the vagaries of fashion, being intolerant of im- 
pertinent eccentricities and egotistical extravagances. It must be 
dignified and appropriate, as well as free from all ephemeral pictur- 
esqueness. Wouldn’t art gain something were the painters of the 
easel picture to take a hint from their mural brethren, and consider 
the final destination of their work? The ultimate resting-place of a 
picture cannot be predicted with certainty; yet it is fair to assume 
that the majority of paintings, if they be of moderate size, will 
eventually hang in a dwelling-house. Asa matter of fact, many 
painters —too many, it is to be feared — whilst incubating, are 





1 Continued from page 29, No. 525 
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thinking very much more of the next important exhibition than of 
the quiet little nook where perchance their creation will find itself, 
feebly lighted and at close quarters with the family. 

Exhibitions are useful disseminators of art. ‘To the public they 
are beneficent teachers; to the artists themselves, while they are un- 
deniably of great advantage as criterions of comparative merit, they 
are also fraught with grave danger. As for the concomitant system 
of medals and prizes, it is enough “to drag angels down.” Let them 
be relegated to the domain of the schoolboy; there are worthier 
prizes for the artist than medals and red ribbon — the great prizes of 
life, honor and success, not to mention the mere joy of creation. 
This prize system is just beginning to take root here; let us eradi- 
cate it ere it is teo late. In other countries it has tarnished many 
brilliant names. Great men have belittled themselves in their 
scramble for rewards. Jurymen have first bedizened their own but- 
ton-holes and then bedecked their henchmen. Intrigues and enmities 
quite as crafty and fierce as those of the political arena are rampant 
in the lists of art. The Olympic games were favorable to the devel- 
opment of symmetry and heroic action. Perfect Greek met perfect 
Greek in nerve and limb testing struggle; and a simple garland of 
wild olive sufficed to immortalize the mightiest. Had these games 
been semi-annual, instead of quadrennial, with interludes of the 
Nemean, Pythian and Isthmian, they would soon have degenerated 
into ‘ go-as-you-please ” matches, with vulgar belts and purses to 
allure equally vulgar champions. The present mania for exhibitions 
is fast lowering them to the level of the show, and in many cases to 
the pecuniary advantage of the showmen. ‘That picture-dealers 
should speculate in art is just and natural. There is no humbug 
about their calling. But there is a vast amount of humbug underly- 
ing the self-sacrificing manifestoes of the benevolent art-agent. If 
exhibitions are great picture marts, let it be frankly acknowledged : 
there is no sin in it, and art is degraded by the lie. But pray, gen- 
tlemen, dispense with the solicitous cant about the welfare of the 
American public. 

There remains one more observation to be made about exhibitions 
(having little, apparently, to do with mural painting, save indirectly), 
and that is their distracting influence on the younger artists, not to 
mention the older. ‘One must be seen to be appreciated,” they say ; 
** but céute que coute, one must be seen.” Either motive or technique 
must be noisy, so that those who run may read. ‘This is frequently 
the key-note to production, and what a key-note to sonnet or epic | 
How can any heartfelt song be attuned to it? At times it would 
seem as though the whole artistic world were “ Salon ’-struck, insular 
England excepted, be it said to her credit. The spaciousness and 
garish light of a gallery exact a very different handling from the 
quiet light of home, where, by the way, a picture can choose its 
neighbors without elbowing them. 

The mental attitude of the prospective exhibitor is unhealthy. Un- 
harassed concentration and personal inspiration are requisite for the 
evolution of an idea. ‘There is a temptation to force a note for an 
exhibition, or to sacrifice personality to a fashion set by some hero of 
the hour. An artist must be very self-reliant or unreceptive not to 
lose his head; very confident and shrewd to glean the few whole- 
some hints that will strengthen his own expression without stealing 
the soul of his brother-artist. The mural painter is a perpetual 
exhibitor. He exhibits naturally, not artificially; he paints for a 
given place under definite conditions. He is not obliged to whistle 
to the passer-by, nor is he bothered by whistling neighbors. He is 
himself, when left to his own resources. When left to his own 
resources! Could he only assert himself with the haughty stubborn- 
ness of Michael Angelo, who rode rough-shod over popes ! If popes, 
too, were equally complaisant! “TI said to the pope,” writes Buan- 
arroti concerning the Sistine, “that to represent the Apostles only it 
would prove a poor thing; he asked me why. I said to him, because 
they were poor also. ‘Then he gave me a new commission that | 
should do what I pleased. . .” 

A comparatively limited experience has verified the opinion — 
which may be erroneous, seeing that it is well-nigh impossible to sub- 
stantiate a generalization without very extended researches — that 
the attitude of educated people in matters of taste is far less defer- 
ential to professional judgment in this than in other countries, and 
relatively far more deferential to the ex cathedra utterances of the 
other professions. ‘Taste is apparently too obvious to admit of culti- 
vation, and personal preferences suflice. However this may be, the 
attitude of the profession, and the architectural profession as well, is 
too yielding. ‘alk earnestly, sensibly, firmly to a man of common- 
sense and an impression will be made, unless his will is adamantine. 
Firmness and tact work marvels. Clients can exercise a great deal 
of taste under professional advice. The primary conditions they 
impose, the man they select to work out these conditions, and the de- 
cision of the many alternatives that are presented to them, all imply 

personal taste. In cases involving professional science an architect 
should be absolute. From the first he should work with a view to 
mural paintings, if there are to be any. The mural painter has to take 
| things as he findsthem. He is generally summoned at the last moment, 
when it is too late to choose his grounds. He has to make the best of 
faulty conditions. Pigments must be applied to half-dried and inferior 
plaster. Why? Because the client is in a hurry, or because the archi- 
tect has not personally tested the plaster and its application, or because 
| the paintings have been suggested at the eleventh hour. The archi- 
tects are doing much, through their associations, to strengthen and dig- 
' nify their position. Would that the decorators would follow their 
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example instead of cutting each others’ throats. The relations between 
architect, client and decorator are, to say the least, very trying. 
Theoretically, when employed by the architect, the decorator does 
not recognize the client. Actually it is very different. Not infre- 
quently he finds himself between two fires, and in his efforts to please 
two masters pleases none. 

It is to be regretted that there is no department in our larger art 
schools where mural painting is taught. The regular academic fig- 
ure-work, though necessary, is not enough. It should be supplemented 
not only by a course of elementary architectural and decorative 
forms, but by instruction in the monumental treatment of figures, as 
well as by lectures on walls and plaster, on the chemistry of colors, 
their deterioration under climatic, solar or gaseous influences, in fact, 
on all the mechanical part of decorative art. Greatly to their disad- 
vantage our artists know almost nothing about the chemistry of colors, 
oils, varnishes, and their behavior under trying conditions. Pictures 
frequently blacken or crack in a way that is quite unaccountable. 
It may be owing to the ground, the vehicle, colors, or undue haste. 
Who can tell? Artists rely implicitly on the colormen. It is well 
that labor should be divided in these bustling days, and that our ma- 
terials should be prepared for us by others. But it is not well to del- 
egate all knowledge of them. Cennino Cennini [1437] allows “ the 
space of six years at least ” to “learn all the parts and members of 
the art,” and six years more for the practice of it, “drawing without 
intermission on holydays and weekdays.” If an artist is moved by 
the praiseworthy impulse to make a few investigations, he is forth- 
with confronted by a disheartening disagreement of the doctors. 
Here is a hap-hazard example. Indian yellow is classed by several 
authors among the dangerous pigments ; while Ulisse Forni, restorer 
of the royal galleries at Florence, describes it as a “ beautiful and 
durable color in nowise noxious.” Some of the most charming 
qualities in modern pictures are gained at the expense of durability ; 
such a quality, for instance, as texture—unless great care be observed. 
Where paint is unevenly and lumpily applied, it is very apt to crack, 
especially if the undertone be not thoroughly dry. In out-of-door 
work where time is an object to the artist, the undertone has very 
rarely time to dry properly ; recourse is then had to the doubtful expe- 
dient of powerful siccatives. Perhaps it is not known to the average 
painter that the rather popular palette-knife execution is more liable 
to crack than brush-work—the air acting on the latter more readily. 
Artists are daily employing methods that would have shocked the 
atelier-bred men of the Renaissance; not from lack of moral sense, 
but from sheer ignorance of the physical laws relating to their craft. 
Unfortunately, unpunished offences promote this ignorance, and en- 
gender indifference, to boot. It is authoritatively said that deterio- 
ration is the logical sequence of certain evil methods. This is not 
always the case, the conditions environing a picture being exceed- 
ingly complex, and possibly harboring an unsuspected antidote. 
Yet impunity from degeneration is frequently enjoyed for a space 
only — time settling the account. 

The ideal school for the mural painter must have been the studio 
of the Renaissance — Perugino’s, for instance, where practice and pre- 
cept were most happily combined. Great works were consummated 
under the eye of the pupil, himself a coadjutor when sufficiently ad- 
vanced. His relations with the master were intimate, as they should 
be. The master was the father of the artistic family. He exacted 
obedience which —if he were a man of note — was cheerfully ren- 
dered. In return the pupil was relieved of all anxiety. He was 
taught everything worth teaching. Instead of flitting from master 
to master, as students are prone to do now-a-days, bound by no t’e, 
following their own immature judgment, he was regularly appren- 
ticed by his parents to some reputable artist with whom he worked 
till maturity. Didron, in his “ Manuel d’Iconographie Chrétienne,” 
a work to which future reference will be made, describes an interest- 
ing scene he witnessed in the atelier of Father Macarios, one of the 
best Byzantine painters on Mount Athos, who still hold to the me- 
dizval methods. In alluding to a certain Greek manuscript—a per- 
fect thesaurus ofall that a painter should know, called in fact the 
“ Painter’s Guide,” and dating back in precept to the eleventh cen- 
tury—he says: “ This Bible of his art was placed in the middle of 
the atelier, and two of the young pupils read from it, alternately in 
a loud voice, whilst the others painted as they listened.” What de- 
lightful and easy co-operation ! 

The rigors of a trying climate would probably make short work of 
any painting on the exterior of our buildings. In milder countries 
even it has fared badly with frescoes exposed to the open air. Would 
that Giorgione had never painted on palace facades. The actinic 
rays of the sun, sea-air, dampness, changes of temperature rapidly 
deteriorate all pigments. It is said that successful experiments have 
lately been made in Germany to render mural paintings weather- 
proof by a process resembling the water-glass method, though not 
identical with it. ‘This may be so, yet one is inclined to doubt its 
permanent durability. At all events time alone can guarantee it. } 





1 This process was invented by Adolph Keim of Munich. The artists on the com- 
mission sum up their report with these remarks: “ According to the foregoing 
opinions, Mr. heim has undoubtedly succeeded in providing a method of monu- 
mental painting carefully thought out, even to the smallest detail, grounded on 
scientrfic principles, and practically verified by visible facts, which is by far to be 
preferred to all methods of painting hitherto existent, and which, once recognized 
for its high value, would bring about a complete revolution in all our mouumen- 
tal and decorative art, and which deserves the widest publication and practical 
employment.” [dmerican Architect, Vol. XV, No, 429.) May this unstinted praise 
be verified by time! Yet almost as handsome things were said years ago of the 
stereo-chrome, or water-glass process, which has since proved perishable. For 
example: ‘in order to test the advantages of stereochromy, proof plates were 
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Even the recently-discovered endolithic process, where the colors are 
imbibed by the marble and incorporated with it, will not resist atmos- 
pherie deterioration. It is, however, admirably adapted to certain in- 
door uses where marble is desirable, for example in a bath-room. Of 
exposed vermilion, Vitruvius says, “ In open places, such as peristylia 
or exedra, and similar situations whereto the rays of the sun and moon 
penetrate, the brilliancy of the color is destroyed by contact with 
them, and it becomes black. Thus, as it has happened to many 
others, Faberius, the scribe, wishing to have his house on the Aven- 
tine elegantly finished, colored the walls of the peristylia with ver- 
milion. In the course of thirty days they turned to a disagreeable, 
uneven color; on which account he was obliged to agree with the 
contractors to lay on other colors. Those who are particular in this 
respect, and are desirous that the vermilion should retain its color, 
should, when the wall is colored and dry, rub it with a hard brush 
charged with Punic wax melted and tempered with oil; then, with 
live coals in an iron pan, the wall should be thoroughly heated, so as to 
melt the wax and make it lie even, and then rubbed with a candle and 
clean cloth, as they do marble statues. This practice is called xadow 
by the Greeks,” [Gwilt’s translation]. Its power to resist the action 
of acids has frequently suggested the use of wax with pigments. As 
observed by Vitruvius, the Greeks saturated their marble statues 
with it to protect them from atmospheric corrosion. It would be in- 
teresting and profitable to apply an out-of-door test to ordinary oil 
house-paints, either mixed with wax dissolved in turpentine, or laid on 
in the usual fashion*with a final coat of liquefied wax and oil. The 
durability of paint might thus be prolonged several years, though 
nothing probably would adhere to our walls either externally or in- 
ternally as they did to those of Vitruvius. What walls they were! 
It would be well for architects to familiarize their clients with his 
chapter on plastering. “ Three sand coats and the same number of 
marble-dust coats ;” but the preparation of the walls and the use of 
wax will be treated more fully in subsequent papers. - 

Mosaic is undoubtedly the best medium for exterior pictures. It 
is both durable and decorative. It harmonizes with stone, marble, 
or even brick. If the stone or marble be highly colored or polished, 
the mosaic may be rich and brilliant in tone. If, on the contrary, 
they be low-toned or dull, care must be taken to use tesserz of quiet 
materials. Mosaics can be slightly deadened by using a white ce- 
ment and allowing it to be visible in the interstices. Mosaic does 
not harmonize with painted wood. Its juxtaposition to any wood is 
open to criticism. Glazed encaustic tiles are also well adapted to 
out-of-door decoration. Our climate favors the use of color in facades. 
Our sun is as splendid as that of more southern climes. The reflected 
lights are strong; therefore it is well to accentuate architectural 
forms with color. Moreover, color is in keeping with our brilliant 
skies and foliage. In gray England or northern France it discords 
with the leaden atmosphere. We are just accustoming ourselves to 
its use. The denizen of the “brown-stone front” was somewhat 
shocked at first, but even he is beginning to yield. While the pri- 
vate citizen may prefer to present a quiet and dignified facade to 
the street, from motives of modesty, public buildings have the right, 
and ought to blaze with a fair amount of splendor. 

FrREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 
[To be continued.] 





Tue Origin or Gotpen Crry, Coro. — Students of maps may have 
noticed upon nearly all maps of Colorado issued during the past twenty 
years, a settlement indicated upon White River, near the western boun- 
dary of the State, denominated Golden or Goblin City. This is a curi- 
ous example of the persistence of a geographical blunder. 
ago an army expedition traversed this region, going from Fort Bridger, 
Wyo., to old Fort Massachusetts, Col. In this neighborhood are bad 
lands, eroded into curious forms, which naturally suggest a ruined city; 
and the commander of the expedition gave the locality the name of 
Goblin City, which name appeared on his map. The map-makers, in 
their haste to fill up the blanks in this unsettled region, jumped to the 
conclusion that this was a veritable settlement, and gave it a place on 
their maps —a place which it has ever since retained. Not only have 
the commercial map-makers, almost without exception, fallen into this 
error, but such authorities as the United States Engineer Office and Gen- 
eral Land Office have adoptedit. The name has, however, been grad- 
ually changed from Goblin to Goldin, and thence to Golden City, while 
more than one enterprising map-maker, reasoning, probably, that a city 


Many years 


| cannot exist without means of communication with other settlements, 





has constructed on paper a road down the White River to it. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that there is not, and never was, a settle- 
ment in this neighborhood. — Boston Transcript. 








submitted to the rougbest treatment; they were exposed for weeks to rain and 
frust; the ice which had formed upon them was allowed to thaw in a warm room 
and this freezing and thawing process was repeated without in the slightest de- 
gree damaging the plates, whilst fresco paintings treated in the same manner 
became quite friabie, and crumbled to pieces;” and more in the same strain 
From W. Cave ‘Thomas ** Mural Decoration."”’| Time—the true test—has scaled 
off the colors submitted to the water-glass treatment. ‘Certain colors in par- 
ticular, as ultramarine, amber and black, were observed to be always the first 
to detach’ themselves in the form of powder, or by scaling off from the painting, 
thus pointing to the fact that their destruction was not owing to any accideutal 
defect in the manner of their application, but to some radical unsuitability aris- 
ing from the chemical conditions of the process. [American Architect, Vol. XV 
No, 429.] 
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Figure |. 


Furosaki biyo-bu, 


lected and as samples of what remains : — 

A Low screen of two folds, called a furosaki biyd-bu is placed in 
front of the furo, or fire-vessel, used for boiling water for tea. The 
purpose of this is to screen the furo from the wind and prevent the 
ashes from being blown about the room. Sometimes these screens are 
made in a rigid form of wood, with the wings at right angles, the 
panels being of rush; and in the corner of the screen a little shelf 
is fixed, upon which the tea-utensils may be placed. Such an one is 
here figured; there are many designs for this kind of screen. 


Tue kitchen, as an apartment, varies quite as much in Japan as it 
does in our country, and varies in the same way; that is to say, in 
the country in houses of the better class, both in Japan and the 
United States, the kitchen is large and oftentimes spacious, well 
lighted and airy, in which not only the preparation of food and the 
washing of dishes go on, but in which also the meals are served. The 
kitchen of the common city house in both countries is oftentimes a 
dark narrow room, ill-lighted, and altogether devoid of comfort for 
the cook. Among this class of houses the kitchen is the least defined 
of Japanese rooms; it lacks that tidiness and definition so character- 
istic of the other rooms. It is often a narrow porch or shed with 
pent roof, rarely, if ever, possessing a ceiling; its exposed rafters are 
blackened by the smoke, which finds egress through a scuttle, through 
which often comes the only light that illuminates the dim interior. In 
the city house the kitchen often comes on that side of the house next 
the street, for the reason that the garden being in the rear of the 
house the best rooms face that area; being on the street, too, the 
kitchen is convenient for the vender of fish and vegetables, and for 
all the kitchen traflic, which too often with us results in the strewing 
of our little grass-plots with the wrapping-paper of the butcher’s 
bundles and other pleasing reminiscences of the day’s dinner. In 
the country the kitchen is generally at the end of the house, usually 





opening into some porch-like expansion, where the tubs, buckets, etc., | 


and the winter’s supply of wood find convenient storage. 

In public inns and large country houses, and also in many of the 
larger city tea-houses, the customary raised floor is divided by a nar- 
row area, which has for its floor the hard-trodden earth; and this 
area forms an avenue from the road to the heart of the house, and 
even through the house to the garden beyond. This enables one to 
pass to the centre of the house without the necessity of removing 
one’s shoes. Porters and servants bring the guest’s baggage and de- 
posit it directly upon the mats; and in the inns more privacy is se- 
cured by the kago being brought to the centre of the house, where 
the visitor may alight at the threshold of the very room he is to oc- 
cupy. A plank or other adjustable platform is used to bridge this 





Figure 2. Kitchen Range. 


avenue, so that occupants may go from one portion of the house to 


another in their bare or stockinged feet. 

If this area is in a public inn, the office, common room and kitchen 
border one side of this thoroughfare. In the common room the baby- 
tending, sewing, and the various duties of the family go on under the 
heavily-raftered and thatched roof, which blackened by the smoke 
from the kitchen fire, and festooned with equally-blackened cobwebs 
presents a weird appearance when lighted up by the ruddy glow from 

i Japanese Homes and their Surroundings,” by Edward 8. Morse, late Profes- 
sor of Zoology, University of Tokio, Japan; with Illustrations by the Author. 
Ticknor & Co, 1886. Price, $5.0). Continued from No. 525, Page 33. 





the hearth. We speak now of the northern country houses, partic- 
ularly where the fireplace, as in the Aino house, is in the middle of 
the floor. In country houses of the better class the kitchen is large 
and roomy; the well is always conveniently near, and often under 
the same roof. An enormous quantity of water is used in the kitchen 
of a Japanese house; and if the well is outside, then a trough is ar- 
ranged beside the well, into which the water is poured, and from this 





Figure 3. Fireplace in Country House. 


trough a bamboo spout conveys the water into a big water-tank with- 
in the kitchen. In the vicinity of the well it is always wet and 
sloppy ; the vegetables, rice, dishes, and nearly every utensil and 
article of food seems to come under this deluge of water. 

Tue usual form of kitchen range is represented in Figure 2; this 
is made of broken tiles and mud or clay compacted together and 
neatly plastered and blackened on the outside. In this range there 
are two recesses for fire, which open directly in front; and this structure 
rests upon a stout wooden frame having a place for ashes in front, and 
a space beneath in which the wood and charcoal are kept. Sometimes 
this range, retaining the same form, is made of copper; within this water 
is kept, and little openings per- 
mit the wine-bottle to be im- 
mersed in order to heat it, as 
the sake is drunk hot without 
the admixture of hot water. 


FIGURE 3 gives a view of a 
common arrangement for the 
kitchen in the north of Japan, 
and in the country everywhere. 
Here the fireplace is in the cen- 
tre of the room. A kettle is 
suspended over the fire by a 
chain, and other kettles ‘are 
huddled around it to be heated. 
Overhead a rack hangs, from 
which fish and meat are sus- 
pended, and thus the smoke 
which ascends from the fire is 
utilized in curin¢ them. Some- 
times a large cushion of straw 
is suspended above the smoke, 
and little fish skewered with 
pointed sticks are thrust into 




















| Pe. toms this bunch of straw like pins in 
a pin-cushion. 
| In Figure 6 a more elaborate affair is shown from which to sus 


This is a complex mechanism with a curious 
joint, so that it may be hoisted or lowered at will. 


In the front of Figure 6 a square copper box is noticed, having 
two round openings, This box is filled with water, which becomes 
heated by the fire, and is for the purpose of warming the sake or 
wine. ‘The tongs are stuck into the ashes in one corner. These 

| consist of a long pair of iron chop-sticks held together at one end by 
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a large ring, so that one leg of the tongs, so to speak, may not get | half of each Jantern is covered with paper, so that by turning the 
misplaced. No inconsiderable skill is required to pick up hot coals | outer frame the openings are brought together, and thus access is 
gained to the lamp. Another form of andon (Fig. 4) opens in a dif- 
ferent way, with a little shelf in one corner to hold the saucer of oil. 


Tue little bridges of stone and wood are extremely good examples 
of rustic-work, and might be copied with advantage in our country. 
The ingenious device of displacing the stones laterally (Fig. 7), or 
of combining the bridge with stepping-stones, as seen in some of 
them is decidedly unique. 











Figure 5. Heating Arrangement in Floor. 








with this kitchen implement, as in unaccustomed or awkward hands 
the ring prevents the points from coming together. {Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 


IN a crowded inn each guest may occupy the dimensions of one adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 
% =) « ? « 


mat; and the entire floor is occupied in this way. In winter a 
thickly-wadded comforter is provided, which is made in the form of 
a huge garment having capacious sleeves. Many 
rooms have a square hole in the floor in which, when 
needed, a fire of charcoal may be kindled ; this is 
called aro. Above the ro a square frame of wood is 
adjusted, and the bedelothes being placed over this 
frame, are thoroughly heated, so that one may go to 
bed in the warmest of nests. In the day-time one 
may gather a portion of the bed-clothes about him, 
and keep warm by the little coal-fire burning be- 
neath. Figure 5 is an illustration of this opening in 
the floor, with framework above to keep the bed- 
clothes from falling on the fire below. A little 
wooden box is used for the purpose of holding an 
earthen receptacle for coals, and this is taken to bed 
as a substitute for the hot stone or brick, which is 
often used at home for a similar purpose. From the 
inflammable nature of the bedding, many fires must 
originate from carelessness in the use of this luxury. 


THE OLD STONE HOUSE, NEAR RICHMOND, VA. 
\ PRADITION says of this building, first, that it 


“f+ is one of the oldest buildings in the country, 

and almost certainly the oldest in Richmond ; 
next, that it is one of the multitudinous “ head - 
quarters of General Washington.” More possible of 
authentication are the statements that President 
Munroe boarded in it when a student, and that at 
different times it has sheltered Washington, Lafay- 
ette, Jefferson, Madison, Patrick Henry and other 
noted personages. 

THE LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MESSRS. W. & G. AUDSLEY, FF.R.I.B.A., LONDON, 
AND MR. E. T. MIX, MILWAUKEE, WIS., ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

























We give a perspective view, ground plan, and 
transverse section of the art gallery now in course 
of erection at the corner of Jefferson and Mason 
streets in the prosperous town of Milwaukee, which 
recently appeared in the Building News. The build- 
ing is being erected at the sole expense of Mr. Fred 
Layton, a local art lover and successful merchant, 
who intends, on its completion, to present it to the 
town. The ground, or principal floor, comprises 
three picture-galleries, open- 
ing conveniently from a 
central apartment, and con- 
nected together by wide 
doors. These and the cen- 
tral gallery to be devoted 
to statuary are lighted by 
skylights of ample dimen- 
sions. On this tloor are a 
curator’s room, retiring and 
cloak room, and lavatories, 
all conveniently situated 
near the entrance-hall. In 
the basement are two large 
rooms and an unpacking- 
room, and extensive ar- 
rangements are provided 
for the heating and ventila- 
ting —a matter of the first 
importance in a climate 
such as that of Wisconsin. 
The exterior of the build- 
ing is being constructed of 
the best quality of buff 
Amherst sandstone, straw- 
colored Milwaukee-pressed 
brick, and terra-cotta of a 


Tue Japanese lamp is usually in the form of a 
shallow saucer, in which vegetable oil is burned. 
The wick, consisting of long slender rods of pith, is 
held down by a little ring of iron, to which a spur 
is attachedfor a handle. The unburned portion of the 
wick projects beyond the 
saucer, and as it burns 
away at one end is moved 
along. ‘The saucer rests in 
a disk or ring of iron, 
which is suspended within 
a frame covered with pa- 
per. A common form of 
this lamp or andon consists 
of a square frame of wood 
covered with paper, open 
above and below, and hav- 
ing one side in the shape of 
a movable lid, which can be 
raised when the lamp needs 
tending. This frame is 
secured to two uprights, 
which spring from a wood- 
en stand in which may be 
a drawer containing extra 
wicks and a pair of snuff- 
ers. These uprights ex- 
tend above the lantern, and 
have a cross-piece by which 
the lantern is lifted, and 
another cross-bar just be- 
low from which the lamp 














hangs. The light from this similar tint manufactured 
night-lamp is feeble and un- Figure 6. The best Fireplace, by Messrs. True, Brunk- 
certain, and by it one can horst & Co., of Chicago. 
barely see his way about the room. Granite, plain and polished, will be used for steps, and certain other 


There are many kinds of andon, some being very ingenious. One | portions liable to wear and injury. The roofing will be of tin-plate, 
laid on terra-cotta roofing plates, supported by T-iron rafters. ‘This 
class of covering has been found to stand best in the neighborhood 
of Milwaukee under all extremes of temperature. 


HOUSE AT PETERSHAM, MASS. MR. W. R. EMERSON, ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DOUBLE HOUSE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MR. J. C. PLANT, ARCHI-— 
TECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Tue first story is of Minneapolis blue limestone with red brick 
water-table, quoins, ete.; the second story is of shingles. It is at 
present arranged as a double house, and occupied by two branches of 

Figure 7. Stone Foot-Bridge. the same family, but it is so constructed that in the future it may be 
form is cylindrical, being composed of two frames, one within the | made easily into a single dwelling. The total cost, including plumb- 
other,— the outer frame revolving in a groove in the stand. One- ; ing and steam-heating apparatus was about $10,000. 
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ST. JAMES’S GOOSECREEK CHURCH, NEAR CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Tis very interesting old building, the church of one of the early 
parishes of South Carolina, is about fifteen miles from Charleston. 
It is thus described by Dr. Dalcho, writing in 1820: “ St. James is a 
handsome, rough-east, brick edifice, near Goosecreek bridge. It has 
four arched, sashed windows, and a door on each side, with a cherub 
in stucco on each keystone. Over the west door is a pelican feeding 
her young. At the east end is a large window, against which the 
pulpit is erected, having the altar in front, and the reading-desk on 
the right, within the rails. Upon the sill of the window is the fol- 
lowing Scriptural quotation in letters of stucco: ‘Come unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, for am meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” Above the window is the 
fullowing : ‘Glory to God on high, on earth peace, good-will towards 
men.’ The sides of the altar are adorned with four Corinthian pilas- 
ters supporting a cornice, and between them are marble tablets of the 
Decalogue, Apostles’ creed, and Lord’s Prayer; the roof is supported 
by four Dorie columns on each side, and the walls are adorned with 
several handsome marble monuments, finely sculptured. Above the 
east window are the royal arms of England, and at the west end of 
the church is a large and convenient gallery. There are twenty-five 
large double pews on the ground floor, and the aisles are paved with 
flag-stones. The communion plate consists of a tankard, chalice, and 
an embossed plate.” Notwithstanding time, and war, and the falling 
off in population and wealth of that section of the country, this old 
church is well preserved, and the above description is still accurate. 
There is a curious “ hatchment” against the gallery at the west, 
placed there upon the death of Hon. Ralph Izard, one of the found- 
ers of the church. 


THE RANDOLPH APARTMENT HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y.- MR. T, 
M. CLARK, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


GYMNASIUM FOR BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, ME. MESSRS. 


ROTCH & TILDEN, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


DESIGNS FOR A LIFE-SAVING STATION. BY MR. A. B. BIBB, OF 


THE U. 8. LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 
A CORRECTION. 


Tr has been pointed out to us that the illustration appearing on 
page 303 of our issue of December 26 last, should have been styled a 
View in Bacharach (on the Rhine), and not Bucharest, as given. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION. ! 





) HE essentials as 
* to the construe- 

tion of hospitals 
may be summarized 
thus: As _ hospitals 
have always been due 
to charity, no more 
money should be ex- 
pended on them than 
18 necessary to secure 
as perfect as possible 
sanitary conditions. 
Practically, all unnece- 
essary embellishment 
orarchitectural 
adornments, and all 
passages, corridors or 
staircases too wide for 
efficient ventilation 
should be avoided. 
All that is absolutely 
necessary are wards 
for the sick, and a 
definite number of 
rooms for attendants 
and stores; and the 
administrative accom- 
: modation of every 
kind should have no connection with the hospital wards. 

The hospital ought to be near enough to be convenient, and situ- 
ated either in open fields out of town, or, if in town, surrounded by 
an open space, separating it from all other buildings, never less than 
double the height of the highest part of the building. And it should 
have a cheerful, sunny aspect, and be somewhat protected from the 
coldest winds. The site should be dry; the subsoil self-draining and 
gravelly or sandy, with no nuisances or undrained or marshy ground 
in the vicinity. 
thoroughly drained. The site ought not to lie low, and thus receive 
the drainage of higher ground; and its natural drainage-outlets should 
be free, its drains ought to be at least five feet deep, and closer than 
in ordinary agricultural drainage—viz., about ten feet apart. 





1 From a paper read by John Eaton, M. D., F. San. Inst., at a meeting of the 
Border Counties Branch of the British Medical Association, and published in 
the Sanitary Record. 





No damp, clayey soil should be built on until it is | 


! 

| The foundations ought to be impervious, so as to prevent ground 
damp from creeping up the walls, and objectionable emanations aris- 
ing from the soil. Where the blocks are two or more stories high, 
the materials should be fire-proof, but single-storied huts may be of 
wood. ‘The walls should be hollow, in order to economize the heat 
in winter, and keep the wards cool in summer. The inner walls and 
ceilings ought to be covered with polished Parian cement, or if it is 
too expensive then plaster, lime-whited or painted, may be used, but 
it will have to be scraped off and periodically renewed. Glazed tiles, 
silicate-paint and soluble-glass ars also recommended, but the use of 
anything presenting cracks or joints, or which is absorbent, is not 
admissible. The floors in France are usually made of flags, but in 
England wood, being warmer to the feet, is preferred. Oak, teak 
or pitch pine, or other close, hard wood, with close joints, oiled and 
beeswaxed and rubbed to a polish, do extremely well, or even deal 
floors rendered impervious by impregnating them with solid paraflin, 
as recommended by Dr. Langstaff, or by painting with soluble-glass 
as suggested by Dr. Luther, of Philadelphia, may be used. When 
thus properly constructed the floors do not require to be washed, 
which is a great advantage, but require to be well-polished once 
a month with wax and turpentine, periodical dusting and _polish- 
ing being all that is necessary in the interval. All woodwork in 
the ward should also be varnished to admit of easy washing and dry- 
ing. When one ward is placed over another, the floor between should 
be non€onducting of sound, and capable of preventing emanations 
from the lower wards. ‘The Marquis de Pastoret, in his “ Reports on 
French Hospitals,” from 1804 to 1814, shows that there was always 
the greatest mortality in the upper wards of the Hotel Dieu. i 

The hospital ought to be arranged in isolated blocks — one-storied 
navilions, separated from each other by at least twice their height, 
but connected by covered ways. Each ward should be capable of 
complete isolation and independent ventilation, and have a free cir- 
culation of air and free play of sunlight round each ward. The gen- 
eral axis of the wards should run north and south, so that sunlight 
may fall on both sides during the day, thus obtaining the influence of 
the sun in promoting ventilation and preventing damp, which depos- 
its on walls with a northern exposure. ‘The wards should have win- 
dows on at least two opposite sides, and at each end a window to the 
open air, to assist in the renewal of the air at night. The side win- 
dows should extend from two or two feet six inches from the floor to 
within a foot from the ceiling, in order to render the wards cheerful, 
to permit easy air renewal, and allow patients to read with comfort, 
or to see out, and the best form of sash for this climate is the ordi- 
nary one which opens at top and bottom. Light can always be mod- 
ified for individual patients by the blinds, which should be dark. At 
the Lariboisitre Hospital the window-space is thirty square feet per 
bed, at Vincennes it is twenty-four square feet per bed, and the last 
has been adopted at the Herbert Hospital. 

The best form for a hospital ward is that which is long and nar- 
row; the length to vary with the number of patients to be accommo- 
dated, but the breadth should be twenty-six to thirty feet, it being 
difficult to ventilate thoroughly a wider ward. The wards of Via- 
cennes Military Hospital contain forty beds, Lariboisiére Hospital 
wards are constructed for thirty-two beds each, and so have the 
largest wards of the Herbert Hospital, Woolwich. The wards of the 
Herbert Hospital are twenty-six feet wide; St. Thomas’s, London 
and New Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, twenty-eight feet ; New Hotel 
Dieu, twenty-nine feet ; and Lariboisiére, thirty feet. 

There ought to be only two rows of beds, one down each wall, with 
if possible, a window to each bed, and never less than one to every 
| two beds. ; 

The most important point in every hospital is the superficial space 
allowed per bed. In the best constructed hospitals it varies from 
ninety to one hundred square feet; the height of the ward should be 
from twelve to fourteen feet; the bed-space along the walls should 
never be less than seven feet six inches, and should be more if the 
locality of the hospital is a populous one ; and in cases of infectious 
disease, as typhus, should never be less than twelve feet. Each bed 
ought to be allowed, in ordinary cases of sickness, four thousand cubic 
feet of air per hour. And as air can rarely be changed by ventila- 
tion oftener than three times an hour, the lowest cubic space for each 
bed is one thousand three hundred and thirty-three cubie feet, which 
would be supplied by one hundred cubie feet of floor space, in a ward 
thirteen-and-a-half feet high. The floor-space per bed allowed at St. 
George’s Hospital is seventy cubic feet; Herbert (Chatham), ninety- 
nine cubic feet; Netley, one hundred and three cubic feet: St. 
Thomas’s, one hundred and twelve cubic feet; Guy’s; one hundred 
and thirty-eight cubie feet; New Hotel Dieu, one hundred and four 
to one hundred and ten cubic feet; Fever Hospitals, one hundred 
and fifty to three hundred square feet. 

The air may be changed in various ways; it may be drawn out by 
| a fan, or an air-pump (Boyle’s); or by a shaft containing heated air 
| as by ordinary fireplaces; by a caldron of water kept boiling by 
| means of a steam-pipe; by a sunlight; or by a heated shaft * con- 
nected with flues led from holes in the wall near the patients’ beds 
through each of which air is drawn into the shaft. And the ol ject 
of all ventilation ought to be to bring fresh air in at the lowest part 
of the ward, warmed if necessary, and to take foul air out at the hich- 
est part of the ward through ventilators in the ceiling, or at the top 
| of the side walls. And the fresh air would reach the patient, and the 
| 9 air be removed from him, without passing over the beds of any 

other. 
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It has generally been assumed, and the late Professor Parkes 
states, that the air of a sick-room or hospital should be about 60° 
Fahrenheit, 60° to 63° will certainty be sufficient warmth, but open 
fires alone cannot always yield this temperature throughout the 
wards. It is important to note that all diseases are more injured by 
foul air than by a low temperature. ‘Typhus, enteric fever, small- 
pox, ete., have done well even in winter weather by almost open-air 
treatment. In all such febrile diseases, except perhaps scarlet fever, 
it is desirable to have the temperature as low as 50°, or even 45° or 
40°: but chronic heart diseases with lung congestion, emphysema of 
the lungs, and spasmodic affections of the larynx and bronchial tubes 
require a warm air, and perhaps a moist one. Air may be heated 
betore it enters the wards by passing over a heating apparatus, such 
as a Galton stove; or by hot-water pipes in the ward itself ; by hav- 
ing an air-chamber around the fireplace ; or by the plan of Désagu- 
liers, proposed in 1743, to have an air-chamber round the back and 
sides of a radiating grate, and to pass the external air through it 
into the room. We do something like the last at Galemyre Fever 
Hospital near Cleator Moor. There large iron-pipes are placed be- 
hind the open grates (of which there are two in the centre of each 
ward, back to back). The air in these pipes gets heated and rare- 
fied, and draws cool air through ventilators in the lower part of the 
outer wall of the hospital; the warmed air then passes along the 
pipes over the ceiling, and down the inner wall of the hospital, when 
it escapes into the ward, near the head of each bed. The liglfting of 
wards at night is most conveniently done at present by means of gas 
in the form of « jet over each bed, with a special ventilator to carry 
off the products of combustion, as in the Edinburgh New Infirmary. 
Sut when the electric-light can be produced economically, it will be 
the best light tor hospital purposes. 





A HISTORY OF ETCHING. 
\ pHOUGH mentioned only in the 
y! second place upon its title- 
page,! the historical factors in 
this book are those which give it its 
chief interest and value. For good 
technical treatises upon etching 
have been written before, while, 
strange though it may scem, nothing 
properly to be called a history of the 
art had preceded this of Mr. Koeh- 
ler’s. Intermingled with the text 
of technical hand-books or of de- 
scriptive essays, we had been given, 
of course, many notices of many 
etchers, and the rise and develop- 
ment of the art had been considered 
in connection with the rise and de- 
velopment of sister arts in many 





= 7° general histories of engraving; but 
House of. Antoer?: the part assigned it there had never 


been sufficiently well marked —the threads of its story had never 
been so thoroughly disentangled from cognate threads as to enable 
the special student of etching to understand its birth and to trace its 
progress (often a crab-like progress) through its four centuries of 
life. The task which Mr. Koehler has attempted was therefore well 
worth the effort, and it should be a source of pride to us that it has 
first been attempted in America — attempted, moreover, by a compe- 
tent hand, and executed in a satisfactory way, written so as to give 
pleasure no less than instruction to the reader, and published so as 
almost entirely to satisfy the most exacting book-lover. 

There is always a certain danger in undertaking to review a book 
written by a personal friend. According to one’s cast of mind, or, 
perhaps, to one’s mood of the moment, one is in danger of falling 
into undiscriminating praise or (through the very fear of this) of 
drifting into hyper-criticism. I can only trust that I shall here be 
able to avoid both extremes. And I have the less hesitation in thus 
pointing out to my readers why a grain of qualifying salt may pos- 
sibly be needed to temper my words, because I am entirely con- 
vinced, in the most impersonal, impartial corner of my critical 
conscience, that it will not be applied by any reader who has seen 
the book before seeing this report of it. 

As the title-page shows, Mr. Koehler has attempted to give no 
more than an outline of his subject; and, as the preface explains, he 
feels this outline to be imperfect even as such. There is undoubtedly 
a want of symmetry and balance in his treatment. Certain periods 
are treated with much more fulness than others, both actually and 
comparatively to the intrinsic (non-historic) value of their products. 
But no other course was possible if the volume was not to be swollen 
beyond those limits which now put it within the reach of the general 
public, as well as of connoisseurs peculiarly plethoric of purse. As 
it stands it is a large quarto, almost a folio in appearance, of more 
than two hundred pages, illustrated by thirty etched plates and by 
ninety-five phototypic reproductions, some of them of full-page size. 
The historical chapters follow upon an introduction which deals 
briefly with the general characteristics, aims and principles of the 
art, and are followed in their turn by suggestions upon collections 
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and collecting, and then by three chapters of singularly clear techni- 
cal instructions. 

The author tells us that all his preparatory study was of necessity 
done in this country. And this fact, combined with the fact that it 
had to be done in dependence not upon literary testimony, but upon 
actual examination of the actual work of the etchers of all ages, 
makes one marvel a little that it could be done at all, and marvel 
much more that it could be done as well as Mr. Koehler has done it. 
Indeed he renders incidentally a valuable service in the revelation 
he thus makes of the riches of American print-collections — riches 
which of course are not comparable to those of the famous cabinets 
of the Old World, but yet are wealth in a true sense of the word. 
Undoubtedly the book would be more complete, and a few points 
(especially with regard to the amount of honor that should be paid 
to certain names on history’s roll) which now are left in suspense 
would be more definitely decided could Mr. Koehler have carried his 
skilled and patient investigations into the most fertile fields of evi- 
dence. And yet the loss seems to be but small, and it is certainly 
balanced by a distinct gain. The book is written less from an ab- 
stract general point of view than from the point of view of the 
desires and needs of the American art-lover. This in itself is an 
advantage, while the fact that the author has gathered his evidence 
and his illustrations here, and the further fact that he carefully notes, 
in the case of each individual artist, where in America his work is 
represented, and in what examples and in examples of what degree 
of excellence, make it not only a history of etching but a full and 
direct guide-book for the would-be student in America. The public 
collections are of course open to the student, and Mr. Koehler’s own 
experience shows that those private collections in which still greater 
riches are stored away are within the reach at least of those who can 
show any special title to be granted their inspection. (Of one pri- 
vate collection, by the way—of the famous Claghorn collection, 
which has recently passed from Philadelphia to Baltimore — we are 
told the gratifying news that its present possessor, Mr. Garrett, con- 
templates so housing and arranging it that the public may share with 
him in its enjoyment.) 

Much more space is devoted by Mr. Koehler to the earlier centu- 
ries of etching than to its history in the last and the present century. 
Especially when we reach our own epoch, with its widespread and 
prolific revival of the art, does the treatment seem less like an out- 
line drawing than a sketch of the slightest and most fragmentary 
sort. But it was certainly better to condense or omit here than in 
the earlier chapters; for we already know much more about to-day 
than about the early past, and any one who cares for the art can 
soon learn to know it thoroughly in its modern phase, while in its first 
phases it is both more difficult of access and more diflicult of deci- 
pherment by the knowledge and the eye of a beginner. What was 
absolutely essential Mr. Koehler has given; what he has omitted we 
should have been very glad to have, but can better do without. And 
it should be added, in confirmation of this, that, writing, as I said, for 
Americans first of all, he has devoted a fuller chapter to American 
etching than to other modern developments, and also that he has 
spoken at some length of modern reproductive etching, because this 
art, as we to-day conceive of it, is in truth a product of quite recent 
development. 

Of course every reader who has any previous familiarity with the 
subject will note various points to criticise in the book — not only as 
regards matters of taste and opinion, but perhaps as regards details 
of treatment also. If I am to fulfil my vow of strict truthfulness, I 
shall acknowledge that I, for instance, should have been glad to find 
the immense decorative value of the Piranesis’ architectural etchings 
more definitely noted, and something more said about the famous 
iconographic series of Vandyck— something more yin the way of 
praise and also in the way of explanation with regard to the addition 
of backgrounds by other hands. And there was a little disappoint- 
ment, also, when I reached the pages which deal with Rembrandt. 
I knew how much there remained to say upon other subjects, and I 
knew how very easily the reader could follow up this special subject 
in the pages of a hundred other writers; and yet I could not but 
feel that, however crowded the stage, a little more elbow-room might 
have been accorded the great prince in whom the whole action of the 
story finds its centre — its historical centre, I think, and its centre of 
interest, 1 am very sure. A good deal of what Mr. Koehler does say 
about him is in the way of denying qualities and idiosyncracies that 
have been attributed to him by others. The denials are undoubtedly 
just, and undoubtedly were desirable, necessary even, in view of the 
mass of nonsense that has been said and printed by over-enthusiastic 
devotees. Those familiar with that nonsense and familiar with 
Rembrandt himself will not mistake Mr. Koehler’s attitude; but a 
novice may possibly be led by his criticisms into a belief that his 
admiration for him whom he calls “the prince of etchers” is less 
than I venture to suppose it, or else may be left in doubt as to why 
he is the prince of etchers after all. For I do not think the refer- 
ence Mr. Koehler makes to his powers of insight and human sym- 
pathy is the whole of the explanation, or that the rest of it is quite 
so clearly suggested as it might be. 

The fact here indicated that Mr. Koehler is not blinded or con- 
trolled by traditional or popular or fashionable prepossessions may be 
accepted as characteristic of his attitude throughout. He is emphati- 
cally a historian, not a special-pleader. His sympathies go out to good 
work of every kind, and his judgment can see defects or limitations 
even where the “authorities” bid him to admire without reserve or 
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question. This impartiality appears, moreover, not only in his treat- 
ment of etcher as compared with etcher, but of etching as compared 
with other forms of engraving. He is not a special-pleader in favor 
of the needle any more than in favor of this or that one among its 
wielders. And, a very important fact, he bases his history of the 
course of etching upon the only solid ground, illuminates it with the 
only clear illumination. Ife views his theme in the broad light of 
general artistic history, not in a narrow beam concentrated on the 
etcher’s plate alone. He deals with it not as an isolated, self-depend- 
ent thing, but as a branch of that wider thing we call art in general 
—a branch which has drooped or withered, or budded and bloomed 
afresh, according as art in general has prospered or declined, and 
according, also, to the successive ways in which its fluctuations have 
revealed themselves. 

The chapter on collecting and collections gives sound and whole- 
some advice and information, and in it is summed up also all that has 
previously been intimated with regard to our local treasuries of 
prints. ‘The technical chapters are marvels of completeness and 
clearness combined with brevity, giving the novice as much informa- 
tion as could possibly be given in print with regard to the prepara- 
tion, the execution, and the printing of his plates. So far as my 
very shallow and theoretic knowledge goes, there is no omission save 
as regards the process of etching in the bath. 

It is much to say that in so solid and so condensed a book as this, 
there is not a paragraph which is dry or tedious reading — very 
much, when we know that the author does not write English as his 
native language. ‘The fact would hardly be suspected, I think, save 
by a special student of literary workmanship, and then only from few 
and minor indications. There is never a lapse from perfect lucidity, 
and there is more than mere good English in the writing; there is 
something that is not overpraised by being called a style. Add to 
this the fact, that what I may name the author’s literary manner, is 
unusually agreeable — as far removed from flippancy as from peda- 
gogic dulness or impersonal stupidity —and you will guess perhaps 
why this most instructive volume is also most delightful reading. 

A word now as to the illustrations. The thirty etched plates were 
all, as I have said, procured and printed in this country. Had the 
fact been otherwise, some of them might have been replaced by 
others of greater intrinsic charm. But they are all good and some of 
them very good, and as the book is not a gift-book or a collection of 
etchings with explanatory text—as they are to be studied and 
prized chiefly for their dlustrative value in the strict sense of the 
word —they are certainly good enough. Many of them are by 
American hands, and these have usually been selected to illustrate 
nut the historical chapters, but those devoted to the explanation of 
various technical processes and qualities. Especially to be noted 
among these, for intrinsic as well as for illustrative reasons, are Mr. 
Peter Moran’s “ Scene in New Mexico” and Mr. Whistler’s “ Street 
in London.” Two of the historic examples, one by Hopfer and one by 
Dietricy, have been printed from the original plates which curiously 
came to light in this country. The numerous reproductions in the 
text are excellently chosen and excellent of their kind, and with the 
text itself are handsomely printed on heavy paper. There is a full 
index of artists’ names, but, unfortunately, no topical index. 

I must add, in conclusion, that I trust no reader who contemplates 
possessing himself of this book will be so careless as to acquire 
another which bears to it some superficial resemblance. A number 
of etchings originally issued in the American Art Review have 
recently been collected in a volume “ with text chietly by S. R. Koeh- 
ler ’— who, as we all know, was the editor of the said Review —as a 
gift-book: as a collection of modern etchings, it is certainly worth 
having; but its value is of course not the same as that of the history 
now before us. 

M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 





Queen Victoria’s Patronage oF Art.— Some scurrilous soul 
sends the following despatch from London to a newspaper on this side 
of the ocean: “ Artists in London are chuckling over a queer outcome 
of Queen Victoria’s alleged parsimony. When her daughter, the Prin- 
cess Louise, was married to the Marquis of Lorne, in 1871, her majesty 
determined to have the event commemorated by a big oil painting, as 
she has had every historical occurrence connected with her family be- 
fore and since that time. The event was a notable one, as it was the 
first time that a daughter of the queen had been married to a common- 
er The scene in St. George’s chapel at Windsor was picturesque and 
gorgeous, and worthy the pencil of Millais, Leighton, or Firth, the 
latter of whom had depicted on canvas the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in the same chapel eight years before. But Royal 
Academicians charge royal prices, and her majesty favors cheap labor. 
An obscure painter was engaged, and he was occupied, for several 
months upon the picture. ‘The bride and bridegroom, the queen, and 
all the principal personages present at the ceremony, gave him many 
sittings to enable him to make the portrait accurate and the composi- 
tion effective. The outlines of the pictures were just completed, when 
suddenly both the painter and the painting disappeared. ‘The queen 
waited two years, and then caused inquiries to be made. After a long 
search the unfinished picture was found ina pawn-shop. The artist has 
never been found. Another painter was hired to finish the picture, and 
it has now been completed and hung in the royal gallery at Windsor. 
It is almost as large and quite as truthful as the famous battle-scene, 
depicting the duke of Connaught’s heroism at Tel-el-Kebir. But the 


queen is angry because the total cost of the picture is far more than 
would have been charged by the most expensive academician.” 
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TEHUANTEPEC AND NICARAGUA. 
RESIDENT CLEVELAND’S mes- 
a sage, in its allusions to istlmian tran- 
Y 3 sit, seems to put the Nicaragua project 
4 once more into the background, and to throw 
a new light of promise around Captain 
f* Eads’s Tehuantepec scheme. We say that 
Chatrep the message “seems” to do this, for it is 
really very vague on both points. Out of 
the three long paragraphs devoted to this 
general subject it is possible for the friends 
of each project to extract both comfort and 
disappointment. But so far as one can 
strike a balance, the weight of executive 
favor seems to be with Captain Eads. 

The President withdraws the proposed treaty with Nicaragua, 
which was the very foundation of the latest canal plan, from the con- 
sideration of the Senate. This by itself would be a knockdown blow, 
but later comes the alleviating statement that Chief Engineer Men- 
ocal has made a new survey of the Nicaragua route, the report and 
drawings of which will shortly be published by the Government. 
Thus the President smites with one hand, and strokes with the other. 
But the contradiction is only apparent. He does not criticise in any 
way the feasibility of the route, or even object to the idea of loaning 
Government money to carry on the work. His reason for refusing 
his endorsement to the unratified treaty which his predecessor ar- 
ranged with Nicaragua is that it involves political responsibilities 
which, in his judgment, the United States Government has no right 
toassume. “I do not,” he says, “favor a policy of acquisition of 
new and distant territory, or the incorporation of remote interests 
with our own. . . . Therefore I am unable to recommend proposi- 
tions involving paramount privileges of ownership or right outside of 
our own territory, when coupled with absolute and unlimited engage- 
ments to defend the territorial integrity of the States where such in- 
terests lie. While the general project of connecting the two oceans 
by means of a canal is to be encouraged, [ am of opinion that any 
scheme to that end, to be considered with favor, should be free from 
the features alluded to.” This is not condemnation of the Nicaragua 
project per se. But it is not easy to see how the ground can be 
cleared for action upon the project without some such arrangement 
as this which Mr. Cleveland sets his face against. ‘That Nicaragua 
should construct the canal herself is, of course, out of the question. 
That private American capital should be volunteered for the pur- 
pose, without some guaranty of official protection, seems equally im- 
possible. But even if the capital were forthcoming, previous exper- 
iments indicate that Nicaragua would not be disposed to grant the 
necessary concessions without a guaranty from Washington of the 
canal’s neutrality, 

President Cleveland offers a way out of this deadlock by hinting 
at a universal guaranty. No distinct proposition is made, but he 
speaks of a line of isthmian transit “consecrated to the common use 
of mankind,” and adds, “whatever highway may be constructed 
across the barrier dividing the two greatest maritime areas of the 
world must be for the world’s benefit, a trust for mankind, to be 
removed from the chance of domination by any single power, not 
become a point of invitation for hostilities, or a prize for warlike 
ambition.” Still farther on he alludes again to “the necessity of a 
neutralization of any inter-oceanic transit ; and this can only be ac- 
complished by making the uses of the route open to all nations, and 
subject to the ambitious or warlike necessities of none.” This is no- 
tab'y high ground, entirely worthy of the President and the Ameri- 
can people at their best. That it is ground, the occupation of which 
is best calculated to hurry on a solution of the isthmus-transit problem 
is not so clear. Though there is no such intention, there may easily be 
a dog-in-the-manger effect to this attitude. America declines to build 
a canal under her own protection and guaranties. She is equally 
decided in refusing to allow any other one power to build it and 
afterward exercise protective rights. The result of this attitude may 
conceivably be a prompt universal agreement among all the nations 
to have the canal built and kept absolutely free; it is far more likely 
to be no canal at all. Of course it is easy to read between the lines 
of the message a reference to the Panama Canal. ‘The work of M. 
de Lesseps is nowhere mentioned, even indirectly. The most enven- 
omed “ bear ” of Panama stock could not have desired a more chill- 
ing treatment of the enterprise. But in every word said about Amer- 
ica’s refusal to assume for herself responsibilities or privileges on the 
isthmus, there is a clear warning to France that she must not try 
the thing on either. 

Itis most interesting to note that the President’s sole expression of 
a desire for a speedy realization of the isthmus-transit idea follows 
close upon his allusion to the Tehuantepec Railway scheme. Of this 
he says: — 

“The Tehuantepec route is declared by engineers of the highest 
repute and by competent scientists to afford an entirely practicable 
transit for vessels and cargoes by means of a ship-railway from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The obvious advantages of such a route, if 
feasible, over others more remote from the axial lines of trallic be- 
tween Europe and the Pacific, and particularly between the valley of 
the Mississippi and the western coast of North and South America 
are deserving of consideration.” 

This is the only commendation given to any particular route, or 
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plan, and as such seems highly significant. In the same paragraph, 
after speaking (as quoted above) about the necessity of securing uni- 
versal neutrality for the line of transit, he says: “ Toward such real- 
ization the efforts of my administration will be applied.” The infer- 
ence seems fair that the President favors Captain Eads’s plan.—En- 


qinee ring. 

















UnpER its new editor La Semaine des Constructeurs is assuming a 
little more the air of an architectural journal which gives a fair 
amount of its attention to the artistic requirements of the profession. 
This is accomplished by publishing more frequently than before ar- 
chitectural designs. Under the admirable management of M. Planat 
the tendency was to devote most attention to the engineering and 
legal wants, rather than to the artistic. We trust that M. Daly will 
succeed in developing the journal in this latter direction without sac- 
rificing its usefulness in the other two fields. 





THERE is no comparison between the illustrated Christmas num- 
bers of newspapers which have emanated from Paris and London. 
In the latter the drawings are vulgar, and the execution of them by 
the printer is weak and poor. Even Millais’s “ North-West Passage ” 
is nut above the ordinary level of commonplace chromos; and were 
it not for Mr. Caldecott the Graphic illustrations would be unworthy 
the notice of an artist. But the Figaro IJilustré, on the contrary, is 
a rare medley of good work in design, in reproduction, and also in 
the high tone of its letter-press. It is true the price is 3f. 50c., 
whereas the London papers are only 1s.; but that is no reason for 
the falling off of the latter which has taken place of late years. 
With rare exceptions the pictures which are chosen for reproduction 
are clap-trap trivialities by unknown artists. On the other hand, the 
Figaro gives us first-rate reproductions of the works of Lepage, de 
Neuville, Roll, Worms, Tissot, and other well-known painters. Per- 
haps this year the publication is not quite so interesting as that of 
last year; but it is still excellent in quality, and profuse as regards 
quantity. “Une lecon de plein chant,” by J. Gallegos, represents the 
interior of a sacristy where nine little boys, vested in red cassocks 
and cottas, are going through their singing-lesson from old mannu- 
script music. The master sits in a chair beating time, while at his 
side are two old men playing respectively the bassoon and the ophi- 
cleide. ‘The character in all these heads is marvellous, and the sur- 
roundings of pictures, mosaics, lamps, and the gates leading into the 
church, make the whole a most picturesque work. Bastien-Lepage’s 
* Amour au Village” was never his happiest subject-picture. The 
horizon is uncomfortably high, and everything clashes. Taken 
piece by piece, nothing could be better than the painting of the man’s 
face, his attitude, the field, and the houses behind him, or the nastur- 
tiums in the foreground; but as a whole the work fails: everything 
is on one plane, there is no light, no air, no perspective, and the blue 
handkerchief, which rests on the fence, seems to stand up on end. 
All these faults are naturally repeated in the chromo, and, of course, 
it has not the saving merit of execution. A better choice would have 
been this painter’s “ Mendiant,” a far superior work. The large 
“ Retour au pays,” by P. Jazet—a wounded seaman reciting his 
adventures to his family in a peasant’s cottage, is good in its way, as 
is Worms’s “ Idylle & Montmartre.” Casanova’s * Ecrivain public a 
Séville” is a perfect reproduction of a pen-and-ink sketch ; so, too, 
are the lithographs of Rénouard’s “ Au Tribunal” and “ Au Meet- 
ing,” proving the fallacy that one so often hears expressed, that the 
French have no sense of humor. “ Jmpressionisme” is not seen at 
its best iu Raffaelli’s “ Vieux officiers,” for without color the members 
of this school seem unable to get any effect — they cannot apparently 
distinguish between tone andcolor. A page of * Le bétes de Paris ” 
is a charming selection of animals, from the aristocratic horse draw- 
ing a Victoria, down to the asses with bells that tear about Paris at 
unearthly hours, giving their milk to customers, and a bevy of dogs, 
great and small, all drawn from the life by R. Goubid. Some of the 
headings of chapters and little side sketches are very good, especially 
those by Régamey, Bér and Monvel. Last, not least, is de Neuville’s 
“ Chasseur a pied.” Is there any one can draw a soldier as poor de 
Neuville did, if we except Deiaille? And who will judge between 
these two great artists? Perhaps there is more character between 
the soldiers of different nations in Détaille’s pictures; but on the 
other hand there is more “ chic” in de Neuville’s work ; and those 
who saw the sketches for the panorama of the battle of Champigny, 
found it a difficult task to decide which of the two friends was the 
better workman. S. BEALE. 
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Tixxinc Sueet-Iron Between Roxiis.—“ Tin plates a mile long’ 
is rather a startling announcement, yet Sir Henry Bessemer hints that 
the means for producing such will be his next contribution to the sci- 
ence of practical metal-working. His plans are not entirely made 
public, but in general they contemplate running the steel through the 
rolls and bringing it out plated with tin in sheets of any length, and then 
cut into plates of any desired size. The expcriments are pronounced 
successful, and patents have been sought on the process.—Boston Trans- 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


New YorkgK, January 11, 1886, 

The Board of Direction of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers having in accordance with a resolution of the Society, appointed 
the undersigned as a Committee to continue the investigation into the 
characteristics of cements, mortars and concretes, with especial 
reference to their changes in dimension under various conditions, as 
to their component parts, their age, and their superposed loads ; we 
would earnestly invite your personal codperation, and ask you to 
forward to us any information you may have upon the subject, or 
which you may be able to obtain by observation or experiment; re- 
membering always that accuracy is absolutely essential to usefulness. 
Full credit will be given in the report for all contributions that may 
be received. 

The committee propose the following questions, to which answers 
are desired : 

1. Whatis a linear expansion or contraction of cement, neat and 
when mixed with one, two and three parts by weight of sand (and 
also of various concretes), during induration and soon after the ini- 
tial set 7} 

(a.) When subject to no extraneous pressure. 

(b.) When subjected to different pressures, , 

(c.) How affected by the amount of water used, including an ex- 
amination of grouts. 

2. What is the measured compression of the same mixtures under 
various loads within the elastic limit, but including also that under a 
destructive load, at the following ages ?? 

(a.) After one day. 

(b.) ” one week. 


(c.) “ one month. 
(d.) “six months. 
é “ one year, etc. 


3. What is the measured compression, within the elastic limit, of 
bricks and other lithoidal building materials, and also that under 
a destructive load ? 

4. As incidental to these, and for information only (to be placed in 
an appendix), what actual compressive strengths have been attained 
from the mixtures named, and at the several ages under head 2 ? 

5. As another outside inquiry, can yougive personal or other well- 
authenticated experience as to the laying of masonry successfully in 
frosty weather, and the methods pursued ? 

The Committee would offer the following suggestions as to how 
observations and tests should be made, and the precautions that 
should be observed : — 

1. Measurements may be made over carefully fixed points on ma- 
sonry in progress, at successive periods of time up to completion ; 
noting thickness and number of joints, loading, character of work, 
kind of mortar, etc., and temperature at time of measuring. ‘Tem- 
peratures should be noted in all experiments in which a change 
might introduce error into the results obtained. 

2. Experimental columns may be built, and a series of measure- 
ments taken, under the varying conditions heretofore specified. 

3. Prisms may be made of cylindrical or square section (prefera- 
bly the former), and of dimension within the capacity of the testing- 
machine at hand, and carefully tested. To insure freedom from 
lateral flexure, the diameter should be to the length as about one to six, 
and for uniformity’s sake this ratio is recommended. 

For the load under a destructive test, cubes having two-inch sides, 
to be made of the same mixtures, at the same time, and tested at the 
same ages. One-inch cubes may be used if the two-inch are beyond 
the capacity of the machine, but the fact should be stated. : 

The readings for compression should be taken by some form of 
vernier, or multiplying lever, and it is desirable that they should be 
read to the ten-thousandth of an inch. 

In measuring compressions, the attachments of the measuring ap- 
paratus should be entirely to the specimen, and not to the machine, so 
as to eliminate all errors from lost motion, etc. 

The fineness of the cement used should be stated, if practicable — 
as found by testing a portion with a No. 100 sieve (10,000 meshes to 
the inch), and also the brand. 

Enough preliminary tests should be made with mortars prepared 
by admixture of the “standard sand ” recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Tensile Tests, to establish a basis of comparison with the 
local sands which may be then used. 

The proportions of cement, sand, and water should be determined 
by weight ; enough of the latter being used to make “a stiff, plastic 
paste, the cement and sand being mixed dry, and the water added all 
at once. 

The moulds should be filled from the end, rammed lightly with a 
wooden stick of one-inch diameter, at about each three inches of 
height; when full, submitted for a few seconds to a weight on the 
upper surface equal to five pounds to the square inch of section, and 
then smoothed off with a trowel. 


1In making these observations, the action of induration should be closely ob- 





| served, to determine whether there may not be a preliminary expansion and 
| Subsequent contraction, or the reverse. 


*It is desirable that briquettes for tensile tests be made from the same mix 
tures and tested at corresponding times fur purposes of comparison. 
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The test-pieces should not be immersed in water, unless it be murat sets gy Som ata > \ is 
found by experiment that the accuracy of the tests shall be vitiated ‘ weg 4 
by the development of cracks. bee. 
Great care should be taken to insure accurate contact between the + i i 
end surfaces of the test-pieces and the plates of the machine, thin mee : ; me 
strips of soft wood, about one-fourth thick. being recommended for | VW e cannot pay attention to the demands of baohaspesainens who fo ai 
this purpose. get to give their names and addresses as quaranty o} good faith. | / a. 
In the use of wood for this purpose, it is found to introduce error, BOOKS ON GRAPHIC ANALYSIS. 1% 
however, by causing premature splitting in the direction of the grain New YorK, January 13, 188 1 i : 
of the wood, « tcept the following precautions be taken, viz., to use &@| To pyE_ EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: as 
socket of say five-sixteenths inch depth, with a diameter of say one- Dear Sire Will Slee Mtn Prec eager wer . \ 
fiftieth inch more than that of the test piece. This not only confines Es _ wet ‘ef os a sm ae y east hi ow set ts eee Ht 
the wood and prevents the splitting action, but serves asa ready means eo arte = age yh! deter mining YF se strains in a and i ; 
of accurately concentrating the test-piece in the machine. or thrust of arch, in “ Building _— a and oblige, Ha}! 
Experience may indicate changes in the suggestions here made, in oe. Yours respectfully, GrorGe Martin Huss. 4 
which case a supplementary circular will be issued. [The methods described in “B acing supersnte ndenc e,”’ for determin Bi 
It is particularly requested that all details of experiments be fully a = ons a ror sonic ~ Kid aoe a - Ph Se gappncter — reed 
given, including the kind ot machine used, and everything bearing on | Pocket-Book.’’ and other works. The method for arches is essentiall : 
the accuracy of results. Scheffer’s method, as given in most books on applied mechanics, simplified : | 
Please address replies or communications to F. Collingwood, | and abbreviated in the way s wn in a paper by Mr. Kidder, published - 
Chairman, care American Society Civil Engineers, 127 East Twenty- | ¥° believe, in “ Carpentry and Building.”— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 3 
third Street, New York. 7 : hs j 
F. CoLLInGwoop. THE SAVANNAH JAIL COMPETITION. ; 
D. J. WuttTeEMORE, | SAVANNAH, GA., January Mth, 188 
Tuomas Lincotn Casey, + Committee. To THe Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITEC' } 
A. V. ABBOTT, Dear Sirs,—In your issue of January 9 I notice a letter from a i} 
GreorGae F. Swain, J correspondent signed “ Pis aller” on the Savannah Jail Competition, 
and as I have had inquiries also on the same subject, it seemed to 
me best, with your permission, to use your valuable columns to an { 
THE KANSAS CITY SOCIETY OF ARCHITECT swer such. / 
vs q ; ; ; ; In conversing with one of the county commissioners this morning 
furs Society was organized in April last, and began with a mem- | T mentioned “ Pis aller’s” case, as set forth in your columns, and the : 
bership of twenty-one local architects. Since its organization four ventleman said he was quite sure that the chairman, Colonel R. P. : 
new members have been added, and two of the original members | Walker. had never received t stter, or he would have replied to 4 
have been stricken from the roll for cause, leaving a present member- | jt, either personally or throug clerk, But he said there was to : 
ship of twenty-three. be a meeting of the board to-day and he would hunt up “ Pis aller’s”’ 7 | 
The regular meetings of the Society are held every Monday, at | ease. ; ‘ Bi! 
4 o’clock, p. M., and since its organization there has been an average It may interest competitors to know that the Commissioners have - | 
attendance of twelve members at each meeting. selected the designs of Brothers, of Louisville, Ky., after ij 
As yet this Society has done but little in the way of reading of | a Jone delay, caused least, by the pr yperty owners in a4 
papers, but we anticipate the coming season that something interest the vicinity of the proposed site getting out an injunction restr ining Ee 
ing in that line will be done. the Commissioners from proceeding with the erection of the jail. This hie 
The meetings thus far have been strictly harmonious; and to the | was done by Judve Roney of Aucusta in the absence of Saies 4 ‘| 
genial, sovial feeling which exists among the members is attributed | Adams who. on his return to the city about the middle of November : 
the cause of so few discussions or papers on matters relating to the | Jast, decided not to grant the petitioners’ prayer. The commissioners _&& 
profession. —_— es ; being thus relieved from all restraint, immediately proceeded ia 
About two months ago the Society rented and furnished a room for | the examinations of the plans, and yesterday sel ted the: one an an- 
its meetings, and recently rented an adjoining and connecting room, | pounced above. No prize other than the regular five per cent com a7 
which it is having fitted up with shelving for the exhibition of build- | mission was offered to the successful com petitor. There was quite ' é 
ing materials and appliances by manufacturers and agents, who so | an array of desiens sent in, if reports are true, but sixteen sets on 4 ; 
desire to exhibit their wares. For this privilege a nominal sum will | were deemed of sufficient merit to have a close examination. : ; 
be charged by the Society. i moe - 
It is believed that this arrangement will be a benefit to all con- 1% 
cerned, as it relieves those having such goods for sale from the A QUESTION OF COMMISSION. ! 
trouble and expense of sending a sample or a model to each archi- CANTON, MASS., January 4th, 18s¢ t : / 
tect, and it relieves the architects from the annoyance of having To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT _ is i 
their offices lumbered up with such articles, as none in this city have i Mild acl eats ; i lla — ‘ 
facilities for showing to advantage the wares which are sent them | ,. 77°" ee eee ee eee on eee oe § 
. 2 < 5 - tive rights between architects and clients, I venture to ask your ee. 
from time to time. As there are only about two hundred and fifty : . 


opinion upon a matter within my own experience. i 

Eight years ago I got out a set of plans and specifications for a 1B 
house estimated to cost $7,000 above the foundations — for a client 
who intended building at once. The matter however dragged along 


square feet of space available for exhibition purposes in the Society’s 
room, only the smaller articles will be admitted, and the space al- 
lowed to each exhibitor will be necessarily limited. Further infor- 


mation regarding this feature will be furnished by the undersigned , ° ; safest : . t 
de 2 : . without action on his part, more than to obtain estimates, and with A 
on application, either in person or by letter. : Sere ‘ 
: : . : , . | out charge on mine, I thinking, from time to time, that he would 
A committee has been appointed by the Society to select a list of : ‘ ; ny : 
: oe “eee Be ete : build soon, and being a young architect not liking to make a charge 
architectural and scientific periodicals to be subscribed for by the “1 : 7 ae . 2 
- “ ‘ > , : : until something was accomplished. So the matter stood until with- 
Society, and kept on file at its rooms, which will comprise such pub- | . . * } 
ees. : 4 Pegg 50, in a few months, when my client came to me and wanted new rt 
lications as are not usually subscribed for by the individual members. . 7 : aa ve 
/ : . ’ : . sketches, his wants and the styles having changed somewhat in the 
A committee has also been appointed to establish a more perfect . pian a vee . , 7 
meantime. Thinking that now he at last meant business, I made ; 


system of measurement of stone and brick work, in cases where con- 
tracts are not let for a round sum, than that which has heretofore 
been customary. F. B. HAmILton, Secretary. 


one-eighth inch scale sketches for an entirely new scheme and submit : 
ted them. 
In a few days they were returned with the information that “he 
: - had seen other plans which he liked better,” and which he intended 
; : _ | to adopt. 
Ruskin’s “EXampces or THE ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE.” — It is I immediately sent him a bill for two per cent of the estimated cost 
probable, says the Pall Mall Gazette, that another of Mr. Ruskin’s early : 
works will, before long, be re-issued, namely, the “ Examples of th 
Architecture of Venice,” which were originally published to supple 
ment on a larger scale the illustrations in the “ Stones of Venice.” . 3 : 
.Owing to the lack of encouragement at the time, only three parts out made no charge for the latter sketches, alth ugh he gave me 
of twelve were published, and these are now very scarce. Only fifty | 0t the slightest hint that he intended to go into competition, and 
sets of proofs were printed, and more than once in recent years as | now he demurs from my charge. 
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of the first set, that being a fair percentage, I judged, dn specifica- 
tions and quarter scales — without full-size — as that set was consti 
tuted. 
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much as £30 have been paid for a set of India proofs. The print What I would like to know is, was my charge too much or too 4 
copies also are very difficult to get. There were ten steel plates, some | little ? 
in line and some in mezzotint, and all these are still in excellent con- The information I have always received throuch the American A? 


dition. The six lithographs will be carefully done again, as the stones 
were destroyed. It is further said that Mr. Ruskin hopes to get the 
remaining three chapters of “Preterita,” which will complete the first 
volume of his autobiography, finished and out by his birthday on 
February 8th next, and that the whole of the special edition of the 


chitect has been through the answers to communications. I have no 
objections to having this printed, but should hardly consider it of 
moment enough to print. If it comes within your province to an 
swer such a question you will greatly oblige 
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“ Stones of Venice,” on large hand-made paper, announced a few weeks Very respectfully yours, 
ago, has been taken up, and that the publisher has been obliged to close G. WALTER CAPEN 
the list. We should consider the charge too small Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITEC! 
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THE HOFFMANN CONTINUOUS BRICK-KILN. 
CuIcaGo, ILL., January 11, 1886. 
lo THE EpIToRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—In answer to the inquiry of Messrs. Bauer & Hill, 
architects, in your paper of the 9th inst., I would state that the 
“ Hoffmann Continuous Brick Kilns” are operated by Messrs. 
Egelhoff & Brother, Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans Brick Company ; 
Jefferson, New Orleans, La.; Henry Maurer, Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
and some others. It is safe to say that the Hoffmann Kiln will oper- 
ate with at least thirty-five per cent less fuel than the common old- 
style brick-kiln. Yet there are some decided disadvantages about its 
system that will fully balance the gain for United States adoption. 

The kiln is recommendable where labor is cheap and fuel very 





high-priced, and a common brick, regardless of how much discol- 


ored by firing (or burning), will answer the market. 

Respecting brick-machines, I would say that the “ Whittaker 
Semi-Dry Brick-Press” (patented in the United States in 1884), is 
superior to all other machines ever made. It will work clay in all 
conditions of moisture and dryness, or green from the bank if desir- 
able, into most perfect pressed and moulded brick; further, it is 
the most economical working-machine in the world. It would be too 
lengthy to treat the kiln-and-machine subject here in detail. Any 
particular information wanted will be cheerfully given on applying to 

F. P. MEYENBERG, 
Consulting Engineer for Brick and Terra-Cotta Works. 

We wish that all questions which our own lack of intormation compels 
is to ‘‘refer to our readers’’ might find those who have the knowledge 
willing to impart it as fully and satisfactorily as our correspondent in this 
case. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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Tue Murvat Derence Association. — The “Caisse de Défence 
Mutuelle des Architectes” has made up its list of officials for the 
year 1886 as follows:— President, M. Bailly, President of the So- 


ciété Centrale, etc.; Vice-Presidents, MM. Achille Hermant, F. Rol- 
land, and Dormoy, of Bar-sur-Aube; Treasurer, M. Faydeau; Vice- 
treasurer, M. Bartaumieux; Secretary, M. Charles Lucas, Assistant- 
secretary, M. Tournade; Honorary member of the Committee, M. 
Questel, Past President. The Caisse, which was only founded last 
June, already counts its hundred members in Paris, seventy members 
in the departments, and ten associated societies — The Builder. 


Corncrpencrs OF Lonpon Nomenciature.—In London there are 
two “ Houses,” two “ Rows,” two “Lanes” and two “Streets.” In the 
west end, “the House” is the House of Commons; in the city, “the 
House” means the stock exchange. In the west end, “the Row” 
means the ride in Hyde Park; and in the city it means Paternoster Row, 
the headquarters of the book-publishing trade of the world. In the west 
end, “the Lane” means Park Lane, the headquarters of upper tendom ; 
in the city, “the Lane” means the Mincing Lane, the headquarters of the 
produce trade of the world. In the west end, “the Street” means 
Oxford Street, a great shopping thoroughfare many miles in length; in 
the city, “the Street” means Throgmorton Street, a very narrow, very 
short thoroughfare, where outside speculators love to congregate. Lon- 
don’s weak points are “hills.” There is nothing loftier within hun- 
dreds of miles than the hills of Highgate, Hampstead, Corn, Snow, 
Richmond, Holburn and Ludgate —all of which are over-topped many 
times over by Dumbarton Castle, not to mention the Bens of Lomond 
and Nevis. — Boston Transcript. 








DecemBer Frre Losses. — The New York Daily Commercial Bulle- 
tin of Jan. 5 estimates fire losses in the United States and Canada dur- 
ing December at $9,200,000, and the aggregate loss during 1885 at $94,- 
200,000, or $15,000,000 less than during the previous year. The last 
six months of 1885 have shown a much lighter loss than the first six 
months, thereby enabling the insurance companies to come out even, 
and, in some instances, to make a profit, on the business of 1885. 





Giorro’s WorK ON THE FLORENCE CaMPANILE.—As the architects of 
the Renaissance were not blessed with illustrated journals, it is not sur- 
prising that people are growing sceptical about their capabilities, and that 
occasionally one finds a great man made to appear as a daw in bor- 
rowed plumes. It is now the turn of Giotto, who has had a long spell 
of admiration for his Florentine Campanile. According to the Courrier 
de l’Art, Signor Mospignotti has been ferreting among the records, 
and he has come to the conclusion that all that can be credited to 
Giotto are his panels near the ground, which symbolize the arts and 
sciences, It may be true that Giotto began the work, but the signor 
says that the original design, which is suggested by an existing draw- 
ing, was entirely different to what has been constructed, for Giotto’s 
architectural skill was of an inferior quality. Instead of faithfully 
carrying out the design of Giotto, his successors departed from it. 
Andrea Pisano is supposed to have continued the work. Between 1350 
and 1358 the sole architect of the Campanile and the Cathedral, ac- 
cording to Signor Mospignotti, was Francesco Talenti. According to 
Marchese, a mason of that name was employed on the cathedral of 
Orvieto in 1327; afterwards he studied architecture under Fra. Campi, 
and produced much of the ornamental work on Sta. Maria Novella. 
Fra. Jacopo Talenti was the architect of a great part of that church, 
and is said to have been much employed by the commune. But the 
connection of any of the family with the Campanile has been over- 
looked, although mentioned by Pucci. It may be mentioned that in 
1882 Mr. P. E. Macey maintained in this journal that the architect 





| 
| was Arnolfo di Lapo—a supposition which gave rise to some corre- 
spondence.— The Architect. 





PHILADELPHIA ArcuirecturE.— R. J. Burdette thus hits off Phila 

| delphia: It was one of the pastor’s best sermons, and he was describing 

Heaven. It was a place of marvellous, matchless, transcendent beauty, 

he said. All the mansions were of red brick, with solid white shutters 

four inches thick, no cornice, brass door-knobs, and white marble steps, 

with angels continually scrubbing them through the countless ages of 

| eternity. “ Eloquent preacher,” said the stranger in the deacon’s pew, 

at the close of the service. “ Philadelphia man, ain’t he?” “ Ah,” 
said the deacon, “ somebody told you.” 




















ers in lumber, iron, hardware and machinery for certain uses, report having 
| received liberal orders for execution between March and June next. So far 
| as it has been possible to ascertain definitely the actual facts and their 
meaning, they go to substantiate recent assertions relative to exceptional 
activity during the coming season. Any one who desires to familiarize 
himself with prospective railway operations can find enough material for 
an optimistic opinion in the railway journals, without seeking corrobora- 
tive testimony from the controlling spirits in railway enterprise. The prob- 
abilities point to a railway boom of no small proportions, in such States as 
Kansas and Texas, and in the Northwest. Investors in our financial centres 
are impatient. More capital is seeking than will find employment. Rail- 


| road material supply concerns, and dealers in lumber and shop appliances, 


have booked rather extensive orders within a week, footing up into such 


| totals as thirty thousand tons of steel rails, besides spikes, splice-bars, nuts, 


bolts, ties and large railroad hardware; contracts for cars, station and shop 
furnishing, etc. The structural iron-makers have closed contracts for two 


| thousand eight hundred tons of bridge iron, and Chicago and Bay View 


lumber dealers have recently booked orders for lumber reaching into mill- 
ions of feet, for railroad construction, with Chicago, St. Louis and Duluth 
as termini. 

These railroad facts are mentioned simply to indicate what the railroad 
builders are doing. The rail mills are safe if they should not book an order 
for four months. The bridge-iron makers and bridge builders have more 
negotiations in hand than for years, a statement safe to make. Inquiries 
have been made for bridge work projected across the St. Lawrence, Missis- 
sippiand Missouri, besides several smaller streams. All this has both a direct 
and an indirect influence on the building trades, in the creation of an enor- 
mous demand for iron, steel, lumber, stone, and a score of other products 
which enter into building. The effect of an active railroad demand on 
building material would be, of course, to strengthen prices. Last year 
nearly forty-five million dollars were expended for building-stone, lime and 
cement —an amount equal to almost the total product of the silver mines, 
one-half more than the value of the gold output. An advance of ten per 
cent on building-stone, lime and cement is no insignificant item. ‘Lhe 
statements of builders in the New England States and Middle States, con- 
cerning summer prices, seem to harmonize. Contrary to much newspaper 
prediction, they not anticipate any material advance, and furnish rea- 
sons apparently sufficient. The improvement that has taken place has 
been, they say, simply the natyral reaction from undue depression. This 
reaction has stimulated greater production in many lines, and has encour- 
aged producers generally. Hence the increased output will protect build- 
ing interests. The correctness of this view has been already supported by 
the latest iron trade developments. Prices have halted. Manufacturers 
feel that further hardening will jeopardize them. The entire industrial 
situation shows that anything of a “booming” nature, anything that 
threatens speculative values, any influence that works to bring about undue 
production will be checked. If the depression has taught the country this 
much, it was worth its cost. 

This week’s reports from several interior New England towns shows 
moderate activity among architects. The chief work in hand just now is 
for manufacturing enterprises. The machinists, engine and loom makers; 
and makers of machinery generally in New England, are favored at pres- 
ent, rather than the architects and builders, although architects in Lynn, 
Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, Providence and two or three other cities 
have knowledge of considerable house-building enterprises that are in a 
smouldering state. 

The architects of New York City and of the larger cities and towns of that 
State have received instructions to prosecute important work on factories, 
shops and large apartment-houses. 

The list of incorporated companies for the past twenty days shows no 
decadence in the spirit of enterprise. Supply-houses, in view of the active 
demand for all kinds of material and supplies, have made inquiries for 
prices, and opened negotiations with a view to early action, omer the 
healthful tendencies continue a week or two longer. 

Philadelphia architects have abundance of work on hand. Pittsburgh will 
take a fresh start, aided by the stimulus of natural-gas, which is attracting 
many thither, in view of the economic advantages to be realized from the 
use of this cheap fuel, Some seven hundred miles of additional pipe-line 
are projected, on paper, at least. 

The skelp mills are well sold up. The wrought-iron pipe makers met in 
Philadelphia recently, and renewed old prices. The bar and rolled iron 
makers met and advanced prices. The brick-makers in Western 
Pennsylvania have formed a compact organization and advanced prices. 
Lath, shingle, sash, door and blind manufacturers in the more remote 
West, purpose similar action. The builders and hardware manufacturers 
have discussed combination of an effective sort, but competition still de- 
presses prices. 

In Chicago, a fair volume of work is hand. Favorable reports are 
received from St. Louis. Municipalimpro ments in a great many West- 
ern cities and towns, will constitute an im, rtant factor in this year’s ac- 
tivity among architects and builders. 

The makers of mining machinery are quite busy. The car-builders all 
have crowded works and pressing orders, Locomotive builders, though 
more active than last year, still complain. 

The business of furnishing electric-light plants, water-gas oe and sup- 
plying natural-gas requirements, and gas-machines and machinery, is gain- 
ing in pore. he water-gas system already extends into over one 
hundred and fifty cities and towns. 

The year opens with every influence in favor of exceptional activity. With 
the light of past experience, it is to be hoped that the mistakes due to rash 





judgment may be avoided. 
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The American Architect and Building New 
For 1886. 


WE believe that preparations have been made which assure to subscribers to the American Architect for 1886 a peculiarly 
f ‘ ‘ 
well-balanced and readable journal. 
It is not possible to cover during a single year all the branches of art, science, and literature which interest the profession ; 


we have, therefore, selected for treatment during the coming year the following topics : — 


“The Processes of Mural Painting,” an illustrated series of papers by Frederic Crowninshield, artist 





will appeal to those interested in the arts of interior decoration. 


. . . ” . . ; . ; ’ : 
vim Safe Building, a series ol papers by L uuis De ( Oppet Berg, architect, being the vork of a practising 
— ‘. 5 





architect and not that of a mere book-maker or theorist, will be unquestionably acceptable to the younger men, at least 
Mr. Berg, aiming to make his work of the greatest value to the largest number, will confine himself in his mathemat 
] 
i 


gebra and plane geometry. In short, these papers may be expected to 


ical demonstrations to the use of arithmetic, al: 


be in the highest sense practical. 





“Architect, Builder and Client before the Law,” by T. M. Clark, architect, which will not 


begin to appear before the last half of the year, will, we believe, 


form that compendium of laws affecting the practice 


of the architect in this country and that digest of leading cases under these laws, the present want of which is so 





serious & hindrance to an architect’s understanding his own position as regards his clients and his contractors 
«Ancient _ and Modern Light-Houses.” « series of illustrated papers, by Major D. P. Heap, Secretary 
of the Light-House Board, besides their value from an_ historical point of view, will have a very real interest to a 


profession which has so often to deal with delicate and unusual conditions affecting the stability of foundations and 


There is so much of romance attaching to all that relates t 


the construction of lofty towers. » storm and shipwreck, that 


we believe even lay-readers will find enough of anecdotic interest in these papers to hold their attention. 


“The Water Supply of Buildings.” a series of illustrated papers, by John Pickering Putnam, architect 


will serve to indicate that the interests of sanitation will not be neglected. 





“Strolls about Mexico,” by Sylvester Baxter, will for some time longer do much to enlighten us as to the 


architecture and style of life to be found in our sister republic, ‘These papers will, as in the past, be illustrated. 





“Notes of Travel,” illustrated and unillustrated, by C. H. Blackall, architect, and other tourists. professional 





and unprofessional, will keep our readers fairly posted as to W hat may be seen and heard away trom home. 


“The Legendary Art of the Zunis,” is only mentioned as the subject of a possible series of papers, whose 


appearance will depend on the health of Mr. Frank E. Cushing, the well-known ethnologist, who has expressed a desire 





to prepare some account of the art of his interesting co-religionists. 


“ Early Settler Memorials,” a very fully illustrated series of papers, by Truman H. Bartlett. sculptor, will 


discuss the work of some of the most noted American as compared with that of European sculptors, 





Amongst other papers will be some accounts of the various architectural schools in this country; a parallel digest of the 


building-laws in the most important cities; papers on the churches of Paris, ete. 


We feel that subscribers may rest assured that within the ribs of the skeleton we here dangle before their eyes will 


be found many other things of professional interest and value. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Where so much depends on the interest that the best designers take in making contributiens, it is difficult to make any 
very definite promises. Perhaps the best thing to say is that we are very far from feeling that our illustrations in the past 
cannot be improved upon by those of the future, and that so far as diligence and endeavor on our own part or on the part 
of our draughtsmen go, no effort will be spared to increase the quality of the illustrations which to many are the 
most important part of the journal, We hoped to be able to announce a feature of the illustrations which will add greatly to 
their interest, but our arrangements are not completed. 


Colonial Work. 


We can, moreover, promise to subscribers to the 


GELATINE EDITION 


yf gelatine plates than were promised them last year ; 


We can, however, announce a series of measured drawings of Old 


that they will receive — without extra cost —twice the number « 
and we may be allowed, perhaps, to suggest a measure of the value of our promises by pointing to the fact that subscribers 
to this edition have received more gelatine plates this year than they were originally promised. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Out of regard for the interests of a large number of subscribers there will be published during 1886, a mid-week 


supplement, devoted to the dissemination of information concerning new building enterprises. This supplement, small at 


first, as it makes its appearance in the slack season, will be enlarged as the advance of the building season may require. 
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WANTED. 
ASTER-BUILDER’S BERTH.—A situation by a 
i man thirty-nine years of age, a position in a 
builder’s mill, wv with a first-class builder of large 


and extended b I am capable of taking entiré 


isiness. 





rs 


charge of a builder’s business, served time to a car 
penter and to an architect, am well up in drawings 
und taking charge of work. Can give good reasons 
for making change from present position. Address 
“* Assistant,” 38 North Sixteenth St., Philadelphia, | 
Pa. | 
WANTED. 
| 
| 
| 


myyO ARCHITE* The advertiser returning from 
an extensive European tour desires to purchase 






) interest in a well-established practice where he can | 
take charge of the office. Is a good designer and col- | 
yrist, well up in detail and sanitary construction, and | 

yu mversant with all branches of the pro- | 





having been for four years the managing | 
nan of one of the best offices in America. 
Address ‘‘ Partnership,” care American Architect. 





WANTED. | 
SSISTANT.—A thoroughly efficient draughtsman | 
A \r assistant to develop cottage and villa work 





} 








) sketches. Best references required. Address 
» Price, 28 West Twenty-third St., New York. 
WANTED. 

SSISTANT.—A New York architect, whose health 


A 


per ce who isa 
large amount of work. 


s poor, wishes a younger man of practical ex 
good designer, to take charge of a 


Situation permanent if mutu 





ally satisfactory Address, stating age and experi 
ence. Address Business,” office American Archi 
t tf. 

| 

WANTED. | 


YITUATION. A thoroughly-competent architect, 
‘e) of ten years’ experience, desires a permanent sit 
uation with a practising architect of large business 
n the city of New York. Address, stating salary, | 
‘‘ Nemo.” office American Architect. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


The American Architect and Building News.» 


HR | 





he ported for 


{lthough a le 


urge portion of the building intelligence 


ide their reqular correspondents, the edito 
esire ft receive niary im rmation, « e 
feom the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS 


{Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtaine 


ef the Commissioner of Patents, at Washir . 
twenty-five cents. i 
333,989. CASING FOR Hot- AIR FURNACES. — Ste- 

phen N. Betts, Adams, Hillsdale County, Mich. 
333,992. SasH - BALANCE. — Henry R. Bridges, 


Greencastle, Ind. 


334,010. WrencH. — David Follett, Weedsport, 
N. Y. 

334.019. PAINT AND VARNISH. — John W. Hoard 
and Frederick R. Hoard, Providence, R. I. 

334,052. Sprrir-LEVEL-—Samuel Reed and John C, 


Thayer, Chicago, Il. 
7. Wrencu.— Hans A. Larsen, Minneapolis, 


334,077. 
Minn. 
334,083. SAFETY-DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS.—Peter 


Moran, New Orleans, La. 
334,085. WRENCH. — John D. Otstot, Springfield, 0. 
334,088. FiREPLACE.—Edwin R. Procter, Washing 
ton Court-House, O. 


$34,107. Brick-DryiIxnec StTRucTURE. — John K. 
Caldwell, Porter Station, Ind. 
334,125. JOINT MARKING AND DRESSING TOOL FOR 


CEMENT PAVEMENTS.—Malcom Macdonald, Oakland, 


Cal. 

334,129. TRAPS FOR BATHS, BASINS, ETC. —Ezra 
S. McClellan, Paterson, N.J. 

334,149. GRADING - LEVEL. — Christian Wilgansz 


Little Stoney, Cal. 


la i 1, 





333,151. PRIVY AND ATTACHMENTS, — Philip An- 
thony, Cleveland, O. 

334,152-155. AIR OR GAS ENGINE, — Geo. H. Bab- 
cock, Plainfield, N. J. 

334,158. SEWER-TRAP OR VENTILATOR. — Geo. W. 
Beard, Baltimore, Md. 

334,160. EAveEs-TrRouGH, — Wilson C, Berger, Can- 


ton, V. 

334,176. WATER-CLOSET.—Hubert C. Kurten, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Prussia, Germany. 

334,201. ELEVATOR ATTACHMENT. — Luke Senior, 
Cleveland, O. 

34,203. ATTACHMENT FOR SLIDING-DOORS,—War- 


ar, Aurora, Ill. 
MARBLE- SAWING 
Coyne, Chicago, Ill. 

4,227. PirE-WRENCH. — William Hellem, Allen- 





MACHINE. — James F. 
Fine-Escare.—Annie M., Jeffers, Chicago. 


FIRE-Escare. — Wm. G. Ketchum, Augus- 





134,247. 
1, Newark, N. J 


MITERING - MACHINE, — John G. Leffing- 


4,270. REFLECTOR.—James E. McLaughlin, Port- 
Oreg. 
34,276. Pipe -TonGs. — James J. Palmer, Fall 
Brook, Pa. 
334,299. 
OTHER 
4 
334,310. HloT-Airn FORNACE.—Edwin D. Van Stone, 
Syracuse, and Edward W. Taylor, Albion, N. Y 
4.324. PLANE.—John Woods, Columbia, Tenn. 
334,335. UrriGuT STEAM-HEATER. — William F. 
soswell, Atchison, Kans. 
337. FROST-PROOF VENTILATOR FOR SOIL AND 
OTHER Pires.—Thomas C. Boyd, Chicago, Il 
i DooR-HANGER. — Chas. W, Bullard, Chi- 


DECORATING WALL- HANGINGS AND 
FABRICS. — William Sochefsky, New York, 


GAUGE AND CLAMP FOR WEATHERBOARD- 
—William Ervin, Argentine, Kans. 








Sewer-TrAp. — Daniel Higgins, Boston, 

334,380. ELEecTRIC-ALARM APPARATUS. — Charles 
H. Hilton, New Haven, Conn. 

334,399. Fire-ALARM INDICATOR, —Willie C. Wal- 
ter, Richmond, Va. 

334,401. Form oF BUILDING MATERIAL. —John S. 
Armstrong, St. John, New Brunswick, Can. 

10,678 (Reissue). MODE OF CONSTRUCTING FRAME 
Houses.—Edsel Totman, Hinsdale, Il. 


Sidewalk 


— AND — 


VAULT 
LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CoO., 
125 & 127 Indiana St., (near Wells), 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ross Patent 
Light. 





.W. JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS: 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


ae Sample Cards ana Pamphlet 
Structural Decoration” sent free by mail 


A. W. JOHNS M’'F'G CO,, 87 MAIDEN LANE, N, Y, 
179 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N, 4th St., Philadelphia. 


Architectural Periodicals, 


Prices for 1886. 





The London Architect, per year, ° ° + $5.25 
British Architect, - ° ° 5.25 
Building News, _ .e ° ° ° 5.75 


A. H. ROFFE & CoO., 
11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News- 


A Year’s Operations in the White-Pine Region 

of the Northwest. 

St. PAUL, MINN,— The Pioneer Press of January 9 
prints its annual review of the season’s operations 
in the white-pine lumber region of the Northwest. 
The districts covered include the Duluth, the 
Upper and Lower Mississippi, the St. Croix Valley, 
the St. Paul and Duluth, North Wisconsin, Ash 
land, the main line of the Omaha, the Chippewa and 
tributaries, the Black River and the Minneapolis 
mills. The tigures indicate that there are signs of 
returning prosperity to the lumber trade. A year 
ago the lumber manufacturers everywhere found 
that, despite some efforts at the curtailment of the 
log-cut during the winter of 183-4, there were still 
at every point more logs than it had been possible 
to saw duringthe sawing season, that with the in- 
creased production there had not been an increased 
consumption, and that the stocks of lumber in their 
yards had disproportionately increased. But a vig 
orous attempt was made to reduce the cut of logs in 
the woods during the winter. The reduction which 
was accomplished resulted in the curtailment of the 
production of lumber at nearly every point. The 
aggregate reduction in the teritory covered by the 
review amounts to 123,447,605 feet of long lumber, 
with comparatively little change in the cut of 
shingles, and a decrease of 56,732,000 pieces of lath. 

Contrary to general anticipation there has been a 
steady demand for lumber throughout the season, 
and in the aggregate a reduction in the stock on 
hand equal to 45,500,000. The reduction in stock on 
hand has been supplemented by a reduction in the 
stock of logs carried over to the next sawing season. 
There was carried over from the sawing season of 
1884 an aggregate of 1,211,000,000' of logs. The 
amount carried over from last season was 667,085, - 
000’, a decrease on old logs of 543,905,000’, In 1885, 

the total cut was 2,498,200,750’ of lumber, 1,107,658 - 

970’ of shingles, and 584,949,733’ of lath. The stock 

on hand December 1 was 1,819,573,843’ of lumber, 

524,376,300’ of shingles, and 347,434,000’ of lath. The 

anticipated log supply for next season, including the 

territory to the extreme North, not heretofore in- 

included in estimates, is as follows: New logs, 2,- 

054,800,000’; old logs, 701,785,000; total, 2,743,585,000. 


Apartment-Houses. 

CHIcaGco, ILL. — B. Spalsenstein, two-st’y flats, 122 
Newberry Ave.; cost, $3,000; architect, A. Loula. 
A. W. Kudnick, two-st’y flats, 153 West Blackhawk 

; cost, $3,500; architect, A. W. Rudnick. 

['wo-st’y double flat building, for Chas. Otta, 572 
and 574 North Robey St.; cost, $8,000; Schaub & Ber- 
lin, architects. 


St 


Churches. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Mr. Arthur Truscott is the architect 
of a parish building and new chancel for the St. 
Paul’s Church, they are both well under way. The 
cost of the whole will be about $15,000. 

Dry LAKE, D. T. —A Presbyterian chapel is to be 
built just east of Dry Lake, near Devil’s Lake. 

LITTLE ROcK, ARK.—Plans are being prepared for a 
Baptist church, to be built on the cor. of Eighth 
and Louisiana Sts., and to cost about $8,000. 

NEW PakK, PA. — The Centre Presbyterian Congre- 
gation are about to build a stone and brick church; 
cost, $10,000; J. A. Dempwolf, architect, York, Pa. 

Fact ories. 

BENICIA, CAL.— Mr. MeKenna of California has 
introduced in the House of Representatives a bill 
for the appointment of a board of two army and two 
navy officers, and one civilian, authorized to con- 
struct two gun foundries, one in California, at Mare 
Island Navy Yard, or at Benicia Arsenal, and one 
at such other place as the Board may determine, at 
a cost not to exceed $1,000,000 for each foundry. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA, — The Gin Manufacturing Co., is 
to build a two-st’y frame building, 50’ x 150’, at 
Avondale; cost $8,000; architect, Chas. Wheelock. 





A book of 100 pages. The 

EWSPAP best book for an advertiser 

to consult, be he experi- 

ERTISIN enced or otherwise. It con- 

Gian: lists of newspapers 

and estimates of the cost 

of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 

one dollar, finds in it the information he requires, 

while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 

dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 

will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 

so by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 

ence, One hundred and fifty-three editions have been 

issued, Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents. 

Apply to GEO. P. ROWELL '‘& Co., NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St, (Printing- 
House Sq.), New York. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Nostrand Ave., n w cor. Park Ave. 
two-st’y frame factory, gravel roof; cost, $4,000; R. 
Dunlap & Co.,72 Nostrand Ave.; architect, E. F. 
Gaylor; builder, R. B, Ferguson. 

CHICAGO, ILL.— N. Newfeld, three-st’y factory, 212 
Fulton St.; cost, $7,500; architect, P. W. Ruehl. 

DOVER, N. H.—We understand that the agents of the 
great Singer sewing machine establishment, now lo- 
cated in New Jersey, have made application to 
Dover to see what inducements the city will offer 
to have them move here and set up their works. 
They employ 3500 workmen, most of them experts 
in the business. They would require about five 
miles of railway around their establishment, and it 
would be necessary to build some 300 or 400 houses 
to accommodate their employés. Let Dover do all 
it can to induce them to come here. Make no delay. 
—Dover Republican. s 

EAST BuFFALO, N. Y.—Iron foundry; cost, $10,000; 
owner, Geo. B, Hayes; architect, Geo. Atkinson. 


Groton, D. T.—The Putnam elevator, recently 
burned, is to be rebuilt as soon as the weather per- 
mits. 


LAWRENCE, MAss. — The managers of the Washing- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, have prepared plans for the 
remodelling of mills Nos. 1 and2. They are now 
—— stories high. Both will be torn down and re- 
yuilt. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.— Wallace St., near Wooster St., 
brick addition to factory, four-st’y, 32’ x 63’; own- 
ers, Crittenden & Co,; architect, R. G. Russell; cost, 


,400. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—James W. Cooper, Seventeenth 
St. and Washington Ave., will rebuild his furniture 
factory. It is understood that the new buildings 
are to cover more ground than did the old. 


RED WING. MInN.—.The Minnesota Stoneware Com- 
pany will build an extensive addition to their works 
in the spring. 

RICHMOND, ME.—A subscription paper is being circu- 
Jated to raise money to build’ another big shoe fac- 
tory here. 

Saco, ME. — Out-of-town parties are to build upon 
Holmes & Co.’s premises a two-st’y sash and blind 
factory, 40’ x 60’. 

St. Louis, Moe. — Two-st’y gas-pipe factory; cost, 
$3,000; owners, L. M. Rumsey M’f’g Co.; contrac- 
tor, T. Lowert. 


Union, Mg. — The large mill is to be rebuilt and the 
old machinery doubled. 

WEST BROOKFIELD, MAS8S.—West Brookfield citizens 
had a mass meeting Thursday last to act on the re- 
cent losses by the fire, in which the town’s principal 
industries suffered seriously. The meeting voted 
that the town should raise money to rebuild the 
factories if the old firms would continue business 
in town. Already are the towns of East Brookfield, 
Brookfield, Spencer and Warren grasping after these 
industries with tempting bids. A warrant has been 
posted calling a meeting for Thursday to see if the 
town will vote to petition the Legislature to author- 
ize the expending of asum of money for the rebuild- 
ing of these mills. 


Hotels. 


OURAY, CoL.—A new hotel with all modern improve 
ments, will be erected here, 
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BOOKj NOTES. 


Tue Boston Herald of January 13th, says : — 

“¢The Story of Margaret Kent,’ which now asks to be 
received into the higher class of imaginative writing, is more 
than any recent American novel a venture into the higher realm 


of fiction. The character of “ Margaret 
piece of its kind. It is a fresh creation. 


best American fiction. 


ment of passion is required. 


the story is so greatly concentrated in “ 


their radiance in comparison with her own.” 





The Pilot, the foremost Roman-Catholic of New England, 


says: — 


The type is southern, 
and yet American, and its inner fibre is womanly to the core. 
. . » Whoever the unknown magician may be, she has leaped 
at a bound into the front rank of those who are making our 
There are comparatively few signs of 
immaturity; there are none where real strength in the treat- 
Here is the realism which Mr. 
Howells is master of, but here is also the constructing imagina- 
tion which weaves into realism all the finer issues of life. ‘The 
subordinate characters are not wall figures, but the strength of 
Margaret,” they lose 


Stories of the Saints, 


Kent,” is a master- 


by, and for the peopl 


cial Advertiser, in a 
terra incognita. 


book.”’ 


“Tue Messrs. Ticknor & Co., of Boston have in press, 


and will soon have ready for publication, ‘ Christian Symbols 
and Stories of the Saints,’ by Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement. 
' Simple Story of the 
‘ Handbook of Painters and Sculptors,’ —now in 
the seventh edition —‘ Handbook of Legendary Art,’ — of 


The author is already well known by her 
Orient,’ 


which seventeen large editions have been 


‘ Christian Symbols and Stories of the Saints’ 
version of the greater part of the last-mentioned work. The 
clear and beautiful explanation of the expressive symbols by 


which men’s minds are helped to reverent 


mysteries of revealed religion, leaves nothing to be desired. 
will be illustrated by numerous 
full-page engravings from the rarest and finest work of the 


The ‘ Stories of the Saints’ 


THE sprightly 


exhausted etc., etc. | incidents — with a 
is a revised 
estingly. 
aid to a novelist. 
contemplation of the 
takes us away from t 


Northwest.”’ 


great masters of Christian Art,— prominence being given to 


scenes from the life of the Blessed Virgin, and pictures of the 
Evangelists, and the Founders and notable saints of the Reli- | 
Mrs, Clement has brought to her work profound 


gious Orders. 


LAURENCI 
marks of London,” 


Lowell’s ‘“** Chosdn: 


by more than a score of photographs. . . 


reviewer of 
Edward King’s new novel * The Golden Spike,” 
‘ta good story of love and adventure, told rapidly, gracefully, 
and with fine sympathy.” 

“Tn a word, Mr. King sees things — characters, landscapes, 


More than that, he « 
We are simply de 
Hutrron’s admirable book, 


although written by a New-Yorker, and 
published by a Boston house, is oddly classed by the Lit rary 


reverent appreciation of the debt of Art to the loveliness, 
pathos, and sublimity 
heroines of Christianity. 
all our readers, inviting to it the especial attention of the heads 
of our Catholic colleges and convent schools. 
Mrs. Clement in the preparation of ‘ Christian Symbols and 
is Katherine E. Conway, of Boston.” 


of the lives and deaths of the heroes and 
We heartily commend the book to 


Associated with 





SIGNORE Bruniavti, of the Parliament of Italy, has just 
translated into Italian, and caused to be published, the book en- 
titled “* The Pt ople and Politics,” written by Dr. G. W. Hos- 
mer, of New York, and published here by Ticknor & Co. It 
is a magnificent presentation of the wisdom of government of, 
e, as oppdsed to monarchical institutions. . 


GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON says, in the New-York Commer- 


column-long review speaking of Percival 


The Land of the Morning Calm:’ Mr. 


Lowell’s experiences are ample and varied enough to furnish 
the reader a lively panorama of what can no longer remain a 
The work is sumputously got up, and enriched 


A most readable 


Life gives high praise to 


which he ealls 


Further, the genial Droch remarks: 


clear vision, and knows what he sees- 
van tell about them accurately and inter. 
This is the best journalistic faculty, and is a good 


lighted with a fresh, breezy tale, which 


he depressing atmosphere of Boston, and 


1 ° 


exhilarates us with the new and glorious scenes of the “ Great 


66 Literary Land- 


artistic knowledge, exquisite literary taste, and delicate and | World among English publications. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—It is reported that a stock com- 


pany is about to be organized here to build a large | 


fire-proof hotel to replace the Clinton House located 
on Exchange St. 

St. PAUL, MINN. — Two-st’y brick veneer hotel, n 8 
Randolph St., bet. Bay and Warsaw Sts.; cost, $2, 
000; owner, Jahn Harmon. 


Houses. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Wm. C. Ward, two-st’y frame 
house; cost, $5,000; architect, Charles Wheelock; 
builders, T. C. Thompson & Co, 

J. E. Webb, two-st’y frame house; cost, $3,000; 
architect, Chas. Wheelock. 

W. Mason, one-st’y cottage, cost, $2,500; archi- 
tect, Chas. Wheelock. 

B. C. Scott, one-st’y cottage; cost, $2,400; archi 
tects, Chas. Wheelock. 

Smith & Marbury, one-st’y mansard cottage; cost, 
$3,000; architect, Chas. Wheelock. 

Mrs. A. Lloyd, one-st’y cottage; cost, $2,000; ar- 
chitect, Chas. Wheelock. 

Boston, MASS.—Granife Ave., near Adams St., dwell., 

18’ x 25/; owner, C. P. Pevear; builder, A. H. 
Pierce, 

Moreland St., e Dennis St., dwell., 22’ 6/7 x 397 6/7; 
owner. Patrick O’Brien; builder, Valentine Bock. 

Dana Pl., No. 15, near Dana St., dwell., 20/ x 43,; 
owners and builders, Pinkham & Russell. 

Puritan Pl., near Richfield St., dwell., 22/ x 32/; 
owne and builder, J. M. Prior. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — H. Vollweiler is preparing plans 
for a three-st’y frame store and tenement, s w cor. 
Hamburg and George Sts., for Mr. Staehlin, to cost 
$5,500. 

Newark, N. J. — Frank F. Ward is preparing plans 
for a two-st’y brick dwell., 30’ x 59’, to be built at 
No. 68 Burnett St., at a cost of $4,500, for James H. 
Vreeland. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—M. L. Beers has prepared plans for 
a house for Superintendent Walker of the Rockford 
schools; cost, $5,000. 

St. PAut, Minn.—Three-st’y brick double dwell., s 5 
Fourette St., bet. Washington and Market Sts.; 
cost, $12,000; owner, C. N. Dorion, 367 Washington 
St. 

Two-st’y frame dwell., ns Grand Ave., bet. Floral 

and Oakland Sts.; cost, $6,000; owner, J. H. Ames, 
Two-st'y frame dwell., ws Burr St., bet, Minne- 

haha and Beaumont Sts.; cost, $2,000; owner, Emil 

Rostrom. 

Two-st’y frame dwell., ns Plum St., bet. Hoffman 
and Mona Sts.; cost, $2,200; owner, H. Malley. 
Two-st’y frame dwell., 8s s Bauzil St., bet. Western 


and Richmond Sts.; cost, $2,400; owner, Robert | 


Schnell. 

Two-st’y frame double dwell., ws Dale St., bet. 
Hennepin and Division Sts.; cost, $2,500; owner, J. 
W. Crosson. 

Two-st’y frame double dwell., n s Susan St., bet. 


Ada and Cambridge Sts.; cost, $2,400; owner, F. X. | 


Sequinn. 
Monuments. 


CHICAGO, ILL. — The Trustees of the Grant monu- 
ment Fund here have decided that the funds at its 
command would not warrant an attempt to erect 
the proposed memorial arch in Lincoln Park, The 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


efforts of the committee are to be directed to the 

| erection of a bronze equestrian statue instead. 

PORTLAND, ME,.—At the annual meeting of the Po 
land Soldiers’ Monument Association, January 11, 


the report showed a fund of about $16,000. Among 
the designs received are one from Clarence 8S. Luce 
and one from Launt Thompson, which are consid 
ered good. The reports favor Market Square as th« 
site for the monument. The following-named offi 
cers of the association were elected: President, 


John M. Brown; Vice-Presidents, S. 
W.S. Dana, H. S. Mele 
C. W. Roberts; Corresponding 





Fogg; Treasurer, H. W. Hersey; Finance Commit 
tee, W. H. Green, C. P. Mattocks, C. H, Boyd; Com 
mittee on Design, H. B. Brown, H. W. Richardson, 
P. H. Brown, F. H,. Fossett, J. P. Baxter. It was 
voted that the City Government be requested t 
|} allow citizens to vote on the question of a location. 


Public Buildings. 
ALBANY, N. Y.—The annual report of Commissioner 
Perry, concerning the progress of the work on the 





new Capitol, is made pu It describes in detail 
the work on the western and eastern sections of tl 

building, giving special prominence to the great 
western staircase, the architecture of which is rad 
ically different from thatof those in the other parts 
of the building. ‘The remainder of the report deals 
with the State library, the rooms of the Regents 


the Board of Claims, smaller stairways, plans, 
plumbing, gas-fitting, ‘ighting, ete. Regarding cor 
tracts the report says: ‘‘ Contracts have been en 
tered into during the year as follows July 11, Was 
son & Co., glazed skylight, southeast staircase, 
$2,675; July 16, Robert Logan, granite plinths, base, 
columns, ete., for State library, $6,150; June 1, 
United States Electric- Light Company, electr 

lighting apparatus, $41,127; August 15, Mitche 






Vance & Co., altering chandeliers, 00. There 
remained a balance on hand in the State ‘Treasury 
on January 2, 1885, of $9,757.66, and $1,030,000 were | 
appropriated for continuing the work. I have ec 
tified accounts against the Capitol work in the last 


year to the amount of $864,452. Of this amount 
$504,697 was paid for labor, $154,950 for contracts, 
$224,826 for materials, leaving a balance of 3175, 

on hand. 

ALBERT LEA, MINN. — The County Commissioners of 
Freeborn County have been in session here since 
Tuesday, one of the most important pieces of busi 
ness being the selection of plans for a new court 
house. Several architects were represented, but the 
plans submitted by Hodgson & Stem of St. Paul were 
considered the most practicable and were accepted. 
The building will probably cost when completed, 
between $40,000 and $45,000. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. City market-house, two-st’y 
brick; cost, $8,000; architect, Chas. Wheelock; 
builder, C. J. Knighton. 

CounNciIL BiLuFFs, [o.—The County Court-house is to 
cost $150,000, 


) United States Government Building, to cost $250,- 
000, in course of erection. 

Board of Trade Building, to cost $30,000, site pur- 
chased. 


DARLINGTON, W1s.—A memorial hal] will be built in | 
memory of dead soldiers ' 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 





DAVENPORT, IO J.C, Cochrane’s design has been 
accepted for the Scott County, lowa court-house. 
DENVER, COL.—The Board of Capitol Commissioners 
are now advertising for bids for the erection of the 
Colorado State Capitol; Mr. E. E. Myers of Detroit 

is the architect. ; 
Work on the post-office and custom-house is tem 


porarily suspended; however, a large force is active 
at the stone quarries. 


DoveR, N. H House Bill 1467 provides for ar expen 


diture of $100,000 for a public building at Dover, 
mn. 

EAST SAGINAW, Micu.—The Board of Public Works 
proposes to build a city-hall, to cost $100,000 and has 


invited competitive plans 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. rhe directors of the Indus 


ial School for Girls will ask the Legislature to 


appropriate $3,500 for repair of duildings 


MILWAUKER, Wis 





ids will be asked about Febru- 


ary 1, for the erection of the new -C. A build 
ing at Milwaukee, Wis. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Bids will soon be asked for 
furnishing the ironwork for the first story of the 
new post-office building here. 

NEw BRIGHTON, 8S. I. rhe Richmand County Na 
tional Bank, just Incorporated, with a capital of 


,000, expects to erect a bank-building near St. 

George’s Landing, after the rapid transit road is in 
peration 

New HAVEN, Conn. — A decided effort is making in 
New Haven to secure a building for the Young 


Men’s Christian Association. A number of promi 
nent business men have taken up the project and 
some money has been subscribed. 

NEW YorkK, N. Y.—The project of a new building for 
the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange is 
soming up again. ' 

}] OREGON City, OREG.—A public building to cost $50, 
000 is asked for in House Bill 1954. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. At the annual meeting of the 
[rustees of the German Hospital it was resolved to 
apply to the Common Pleas Court for an amend 
ment to the charter to build a mother house for dea 

ters under whose charge 
the household of the hospital is at present; John 
ID). Sankenan, having declared, in a communication 
to the Trustees, that he would build such a house. 
After the matter had been acted upon, Mr. Sanke 
nan said that be would begin preparations without 
awaiting the issue of the charter 

RED WING, Wis.—The County Board has decided upon 
the same style of jail as the one at Fergus Falls, 
with some changes; cost about $20,000. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A 1 has been introduced in the 
House to increase the appropriation for the erection 
of the Government building, cost $600,000. 








conesses — Protestant si 


RUTLAND, Vr.— The Trustees of the Vermont Sol 
diers’ Home, ask for proposals from all towns or in- 
dividuals in the matter of a location for the home. 
The amount now at the disposal of the trustees is 
only $10,000 appropriated by the State. Fifty old 
soldiers are ready to enter the home when built, and 
some 200 are entitled to become inmates, 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bills have been introduced into 
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‘Pardware, 


THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated 


DUDLEY SHUTTER~WORKER CoO., = © - - 


Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





iy The Little Gem 
I] WINDOW BLIND WORKER. 
| Opens and closes the blin — | 
! withc.ut raising the windo 
Blinds held firm in any posi- 
Sy tion. To those who wish to 
p) oe our worker a trial we 


send a sample set for 75 cts 


} frade discounts may be o 
! tained by addressing. 
=== A. H. DODD, Hudson, N, Y 


Union Spring Hinges 
SIMPLE, EASI LY SET, 


CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 











They work either way, right of 
left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 

For Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 

Send for Price List. 
M. W. ROBINSON. Sore Agent, 
72 Chambers ¢ New York 


Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF ‘| 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- : 
sibly be 









forced open 
from the ou. 
side. 

It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any point 
desired. 

Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore purchasing 

Lock applied. any other kind. 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers generally 
CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, pe 
Manufacturing Agents, spring i 


17? and 179 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 





Ke pt in po 





BULLDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Railroad Buildings 


FALL RIVER, MASS I ! is a pros hat 
nee i depot w be b t in this cit v oO 
( ny Ra ad Company. 
J FERSONVIL Mass.—The Bos & Lowell Ra 
road ( " i y h isi he 
ral Massa 1s s Railway ‘ r s 
l Ww passeng sta : s a 
Jetfers lo I pres vear, and already 
work ions h 
School-Houses 
( AN I Ve ur ct, has 
1 " = s 8 
DENVER, ¢ rl fl i ntemplates 
x] = I 
Denver High S 
W | riggs v ] jug 
ga s 5 ‘ i 2 
t s s Ss 4 s 
S ‘ s St. Seh s- cost. & 
Stable 
I ' St., near Ca St., stat 
x (71 DSO! ieT 
i 
Storage 
I ‘ S ] S \ s y x 
\ 8 . & 5 Ne \ 
‘ 
Stores 
I I I \ rick. Es s 
. t S CA A ‘ ‘ 

g x xv g Ss t 4 Sa 
~ Sts t signs bY G \ 
bred i e \\ i, CL) 

I ALA ( H. Fra Ks t st’y 
kK ss . ir 2 x 
8 « , s. W ‘ 
s arned 
M \ c " three st’'v brick a 
s s as IS€ x 100/: cos s irc! 
4 VW re ~ arett & 





‘Giant Metal Sash Chain’ 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives — tion wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap- 
plied. Prices very lo Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
n State House, H aetdend ; Providence City Hall; Singer Building, Chicago; J.C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Navy Depart 

ents, and Patent ( MMtice, w ashin gton, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings in 


arte f th Unit 


The “CLIMAX” Rail for all Sliding Doors. 


Fig. 1. showing the door open, with centre rail 
level with floor. Fig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. Showing the door 
closed, with i ave in position and centre rail de- 
pressed, Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
the recess. 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan 
tages: 

t is level with the floor, offering no obstruction 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, ete 4 
The door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 3 

ly, smoothly, and noiseless!y 

The house does not ha ave to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 

Full directions for laying them sent with each Track, 
Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail C Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


on. CEB. F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York. 









99. Dir rectory | of Architects 


No. g -D., by mail, Price, ®1.00. 


1 UL PUBLISHING CO., 1293 Broadway, New York. Ask your Bookseller for it 
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8 x. NW. ¥ Uh. Engelhardt is preparing plans Herkimer St., 8 8, 48’ w Columbus P1., three-st’y 
v f store and dwe at N frame tenement (brick-filled), tin roof; cost, $4,700; 
. f Mat w n , to cost & A owner, John Scherer, 916 Herkimer St.; builders, 
l el as plans for af I 2 Pirrung & Geib Co. 
North ‘I i Graha St., W 2, ws Myrt le Ave., four-st’y brick 
1 Sts.. for Seig i i ass tenement, tin roof; ec " ywner and builder, 
~. } : < } re ( nelius Donnellon, 116 ae fie St.; architects, G. 
f st’y k sine \ ‘xl P. Chappell & Co. . : 
mas be & y . . Vont se Vo. a st’'y frame tenement 
& \ i MaNat a rick-filled t t cost, $5,50 ; owner, John 
: Kraft Montre Ave.; architect, F, Holmberg 
L.—R. D, Sheppard, two-st’y st te } ive., ne cor, Sixty-ninth St., five-st’y im 
Wa S ve., Cost, > , Ta proved tenement and store; cost, 340,000; for Jobn 
Wo-st store al N ra Frame and Robert MeGirr; F. 'T. Camp, architect. 
AN § > McAil S?., 100? w Leonard St., three-st’y frame 
| SAB ( I Bus ss ng, of brick, for tene! cost, $4 0; for Michael Sommers; Th. 
gy atl in S st. § Ei hardt, architect 
New H , CON S 4 r rru Theatres. 
gat idition store, 16% x 30! 8, R. | Newark, N. J Henry -J. Dudley, of New York, i 
Ballerst & | the architect for the theatre to be built by Henry 
PEABODY, MASS i uh B. Thomas is C. Miner on Market St.; cost about $150,000, 
1 k c ¢ the s NEW CASTLE, PA. S. W. Fe ulk has prepar d plans 
s sli i \ © st s ver and s} fi ms for a theatre, to be built on the 
and the Li \ Masons ta by the rink. The cost will be about 
I 11A, 1A ( nea ‘ PROV me a Gould & Angell, architects, are 
vers La tera s store, “2 X 4 ! i it Ww a theatre, on the cor, of Aborn and 
As S. Loures Chay cost, $35,000; owner, Daniel Lyman; 
WING, MINN. The plans for t new Kempe b ler, Alexander O'T: 
i Main Stre ‘ g craw It w PUFBLO, COL. Citizens have raised $1,500 toward 
st'y; t rag be St. Louis pressed lilding a new opera-hous 
— , ttle ith KEADING, PA. Si » x e-st’y brick Academy 
- of Music; cos $2 4 wners, J. T. Methler & 
Sr. | s,M St. 1 s News Co., three-st’y brick Co.; builder, E. F. Darang r. 
& ‘ ra . = +s sti Warehouses. 
, Five five-st’v brick stores: cost, $5.00 e! BALTIMORE, Mp. A. S. Abell will build a five-st’y 
( ur ect and ! vwtor, J. W. Froens warehouse, cor. Howard & Garrett Sts., Baltimore 
Wo-s iL mausard brick stores | BurraLo, N. Y.—Seneca St., near Louisiana, five-st’y 
and ve 3 bal whe! Ault ” brick ware we 80’ x 2007; owner, Wm. P. Taylor; 
tractor, P.5 i architect, Geo, J. Metzge1 o 
L, MINN s k 1 HICAGO, ILL.—George A. Stearns, rebuilding eleva- 
.) W 5 " N . cm t ove St cost, Fit , 
Ste 5 Ww. ¢ : 
7 MILWAUKEE, WIS. Se id St., near Galena, eleva- 
.\ ase - | , . tor, 50’ x 152/; cost, $2 wn Joseph Schlitz 
7 : 5 ve new t ; I wing Co, 
W aa . PA rhree stores cos P yout | NEW YORK, N. Y. Sixth Ave., Nos. 361-371, West 
~< ‘ } » Beenie : * ¢ . lu ty-third St., Nos. 10 and 12, West Twenty- sec 
ze > ae . . pore cote ae wd St., Nos. 103-109, five-st’y brick warehouse, 115/ 
s Esq lhev are ji tron y i I e ‘ ov Tw 
, . ¢ terra and s is n Six \ t n Twenty-third St. 91/ on I'wen- 
ae: > , vork: Mr. Edward y-see St., bi tone and iron front, flat tin 
: 7 ; ‘Pp adels i. am ‘ roof; cost, $ 0 ywhers, Ehric h Bros,, 291 Sixth 
Ave.; architects, Alfred Zucker & ( 46 Broad- 
Tenement-Houses. way 
I N. ¥ } Ss Vos. uv E. D Miscellaneous. 
st’y fra brick-f nements fs; | BALTIMORE, Mp, — There were 3,644 permits granted 
at, $ a r, O. E. I Tses during 1885 
Harri es rs Wa St., three-st’y |. — ' 
4 r k -fi tene it st. & : re, ALA Maxwell Bros., two-st’y brick 
vr s. Re 1 Jones, 159 Harrison Ave.; sto ise, 40’ x 106’; cost, $8,000; architect, Chas. 
4 K ira 4 Lehi Wheelock.” 
S s 'w Rockaway Ave, three st’'y DENveR, Cot — The Building Inspector’s reports for 
frame tenet brick-filled, f; cost, $4,2 1885, is as follows 
owner, Henry Eckboff, 421 Marion St.; contractor, Total number of permits issued, 4 
J. F. Heydinger Tot cost of buildings, $ 0 
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(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) 


Boynton’ Furnace Co., 


75 AND 77 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, — 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


C. B. Boynton, Sec. & Treas. ) the market for over 33 years. 


BOYNTON, President. 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N.Y. | 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 


Inventors of all ‘‘ Boynton ”’ 
Furnaces, which have been on 





40 Years in this line of Business. (Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Range.) 


Over 50,000 ‘‘ Boynton’’ Furnaces now in use. 





NASHUA LOCK CoO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 





36 Pearl St., Boston, and 148 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





THE LARGEST MANUFAC TURERS 
IN THE U ——a STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF Cetes 1843.) 


Builders’ 





Hardware, 
—— = ang —4 ETC. 
t@~ Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
oe SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 


FRANK 0. WORTHLEY’S 
Broad - Gauge Iron Stalls, 


Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 
are the result of ten years’ experience and 
the making of the best fittings. Illustrated 
Catalogue free. 


53 Elm ete Boston. 





Bronze, Brass, & Iron. 


Full Line of Samples and 


Goods may be found at 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. Norcross Brothers, at 
the East Longmeadow quarry, after a lull of sev 
eral weeks, have thirty-five or forty men at work on 
ashler for a Chicago building. 

LITTLE Rock, ARK.—The I. O. O. F. contemplate en 
larging their building, and will probably expend 
about 316,000 on it. The plans are now ready, and 
the contract will be let in a few days. 

MARQUETTE, Micn.—The details of the largest trans 
fer of standing pine ever made in this vicinity have 
just been made public. H. B. Thurston, Mayor of 
Marquette, has sold 36,000 acres of pine land, on the 
Dead River, toa New York firm, for $360,000. The 
land is estimated to have 200,000,000 feet of standing 
pine upon it, and was sold at that low figure because 
at present inaccessible. 

Mies Ciry, Mont.—R. M. Hough and M. H. Dustin, 
of Lincoln, L1l., will probably erect a large slaugh 
ter-house at this place, with a capacity of 20,000 
beeves for the season. Other contemplated improve- 
ments will necessitate the expenditure of about 
$270,000. 

MonTGOMERY, ALA. —J. B. Woodworth, Worcester, 
Mass., is preparing plans for a pumping-station. 
4. H. Howland, also of Worcester, is engineer of 
the project. 

New HAVEN, Conn. — During the year 1885, permits 
for 413 new buildings were issued, of which 89 were 
brick and 324 wood, The total cost of these build 
ings was about $1,500,000, The prospects for 1886 
are said by the architects to be excellent. 

New BEDFORD, MAss. — Early next spring the Wam- 
sutta Mills Corporation will commence the construc 
tion of a brick block at the n w cor. of Purchase and 
Hazard Streets, one of the objects of which is to 
provir le a respectable place for social enjoyment and 
innocent amusement in the vicinity where most of 
its employes reside. The building will contain a 
large and commodious reading-room and one of 
the largest halls in the city, and will be fitted with 
all the necessary conveniences for making it a pleas- 
ant eclub-room for young men in the north part of 
the city, many of whom do not find it easy to obtain 
social advantages amid good surroundings. 

NORTHAMPTON, MAss. — Belding Bros. are to build | 
an office block with storage vaults large enough to 
store silk for their Rockville and Montreal mills, as 
well as their local mill. 

Sr. Lours, Mo.—The National Bricklayers’ and Ma- 
sons’ Association, which has been in secret session 
here for several ‘days past, adjourned January 16, to 
meet again a year hence in Washington, D.C. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year 
President, Alexander Darah, St. Louis; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. P. Carr, Pittsburgh; Secretary, Thomas 
Odea, Cohoes, N. Y.; Treasurer, Patrick Murray, 
Albany, N. Y. The e sight-hour law was the subject 
of long discussions during the sessions, and the 
compromise was finally effected by the adoption of 
nine hours for a day’s work, and this rule is to go 
into effect throughout the country the first of next 
May. 

Sr. PauL, Minn. — Two-st’y brick veneer creamery, 
n s of Fillmore Ave., between Starkey and Custer 
Sts.; cost, $5,000; owners, Minnesota & Northwest- 


ern Railway Co. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. COMPETITION. 


Wood and iron grain elevator, cor. University | propose to hold a competition, and we suppose his 
Ave. and Territorial Road; cost, $25,000; owner, N. | instructions are as follows: — 
W. Elevator Co. (Minneapolis). The site is a perfectly barren and exposed country 
. Pee hillside, while the only agreeable outlook lies to the 
Bids and Conti acts. northeast. The client,a Sovelies, works at home, and 
FALL RIvER, MAss. — The following contracts have | has a family of children who are a questionable 
been awarded for the erection of the new Globe | assistance in his working hours. The children, the 
yarn mills: —~ ’ novelist and the outlook are the only pag elements 
Lumber, to Wm. F. Hall & Co., Boston. to be accounted with. Everything else is as usual — 
Brick, to F, M. Crossman, Huntington, L. I heating, lighting, ventilation, water, drainage, plumb- 
Brick, to Williams Lrick Company, Taunton, | ing (hot and cold water, bath-room and two water- 
Mass. closets), closets of all kinds, nurseries, chambers for 
Planing and dressing of lumber, to Barney Blos- | q family of eight, all told, and the usual living and 
som & Son, city : / working rooms all to be provided for $5,000, exclu- 
Iron work, columns and castings, to Grinnell Iron | sive of the architect’s commission. 
Foundry Company, New Bedford. Required: Two plans, a perspective view, one eleva- 
Water-pipe, hydrants and steam-pipe, to R. D. | tion not shown in the perspective, and details of con- 
Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. structive and ornamental work, drawn to scales, 
Shafting, hangers and pulleys, to Kilbourn, Lin- | which must be indicated graphically on the drawing, 
ecoln & Co., city. | which is to be made in ink on a “double elephant” 
Sprinklers, piping, etc., to Providence Steam and | sheet; each drawing to be signed with a verbal motto, 


Gas Pipe Company. ; ’ the author’s name being enclosed under seal 
Boilers, to Whittier Machine Company, Roxbury, | Drawings must be received at the office of the Amer- 
Mass. arage : | ican Architect on or before Saturday, February 27, 
Engines, to Robert Wetherell & Co., Chester, Pa. | 1886, 
Fort WAYNE, IND. — The following is a synopsis of For the three designs adjudged of highest merit bya 


jury of three architects, we will pay $50 each, the 
prize-drawings, as in previous competitions, remain 
ing our property. 

We add an important and unusual condition, 
however. Each design must be accompanied by a bill 
of quantities, prepared ona ‘‘ Handy Estimate Blank,” 
procurable from David Williams, 83 Reade Street, 
Ne w York, at ap expense of twenty-five cents, in the 

ise of which the same publisher’s ‘‘ Practical E£sti- 
mator’’ would be found a useful instructor. 

} nes . ted. Our reason for making this requirement is, that we 
court-house, has been acceptec propose to have a competent Boston builder prepare 
LitTLe Rock, ARK. — The contract has been let for | an estimate upon each design, so that the series wily 

the Craighead County Court-House, by B. J. Bart-| have a distinct comparative value. The jury will, 
lett, architect, to C. W. Clark, for $18,000. however, be allowed to take into consideration, in 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. — The contract for furnishing the awarding the prizes, the prices obtaining in the mar- 
basement columns, first-floor beams, etc., of the | ket most familiar to the designer, and he would do 
court-house has been awarded to the Dearborn | well to obtain an estimate from a local builder before 
Foundry Company, at their bid of $10,400, se = ng his dr¢ ese Need us. ; " 
; a ae ARETE a = Pr o prevent any future misapprehension, we will say 
New York, N. Y.—The Charity Commissioners hav. that f seems not impossible that a series of designs 
awarded a contract for the « rection of a new receP- | thus reduced to acommon measure, might be found 
tion house for insane pe Ea — cate a “ae” ©" | worthy of re-publication in book-form, and should 
the pier at the foot | eee os wees vane St, 0) such prove to be the case, we should hope to find it 
Hedden & Son. The house is to cost $20,000. possible to treat with the authors of the most desir- 


bids for iron roof, etc., of the court-house 
Haugh, Ketcham & Co,, Iron Works, $5,557.25 (ac 
cepted). 
Shiffier Bridge Works, $5,775 
Snead & Co, Iron Works $5,77 
3 heenix Iron Works, $ 
P, Walton & Co. a) 
The lowest bid has bee n accepted. 
LYNCHBURG, VA.—The bid of the Dearborn Foundry 
Company, in amount $4,! , for iron beams, etc., for 










} I 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. — Joseph Hebert has been | able designs. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


awarded the contract : 1 Belding’s new oftice-build- 
ing, for about $5,000, but this does not include the 
iron-work and painting. | 
St. Josernu, Mo. — The proposal of the Dearborn 
Foundry Company, Chicago, to furnish and put in . . : 
place, complete, the iron beams, ete., required for — WATER-PIPE. 
the first floor ofghe post-office, etc., for 31,240, has 
been accepted. 





PROPOSALS. 


At Beverly, Mass. 
BEVERLY WATER WORKS, | 
BEVERLY, January 18, 1886, § 
Proposals are invited on or before 12 o’elock, 
ype February 8, 1886, for furnishing about 
1400 tons of 18” and 12’ cast-iron water-pipes,and spec- 
ial castings, and also for laying the same the right to 
reject any or all bids is reserved. Forms of contract 
and specific ations may be seen by applying to P. E. 


9 


i Clark for the committee. 52 





COMPETITION. 
%5,000-HOUSE. 
A (On Top of a Hill. 


For a client, having very shadowy ideas of po yssibil- 
| ities, and having exactly $5,000 at his command, we 
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Jron-Work, 








MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. 


PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


LOUIS, MO. 





Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 
Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 
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SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Streete, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking-Fountains, Garden 
Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, L: mp-Posts, 
Railings. 


E. C. COOPER & CO., 

(E. C. COOPER, late of Manly & Cooper.) 
Ornamental Iron Works, 
39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, etc. 
Builders’ Artistic Lron-Work a Specialty. 








NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 
Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER. 
























Bolles and Draws Steel Land Batl, in 20 Feet Lengths. 


Ornamental fron Works. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF'G CO, 
ELM AVENUE AND 424 876, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


~ainaie 
Brioce Raivincs 
JAIL AND Bank WorRK 
Grits, ANDIRONS 
SxuTters, Doors, &o. 
— Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. 


ecial facilities for the manufacture of FORGED 
_ Lanes Wrought [ron Work for Interior Deco- 
Send for Catalogue. 
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CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








PROPOSALS. 


JARRACKS. 
| ) At Fort Niagara, N. Y. 
OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST, 
Ss ISLAND, January 15, 1886. 
1 triplicate, subject to the usual 
be received at this office and the 
‘ f the quartermaster at Fort Niagara, N. 
until 12 o'clock, M., (Eastern time February 
15, 1886, at wl time and places they will be 

p lint of bidders, for the construc- 
f t f brick, and one or two 
frame bu gs for officers’ quarters, at Fort Niag 
ce with plans and specifications 
t this office and at the offices of 

‘ort Ni “er N. Y., and depot 

rt Buffalo, N. Y. 
ils ar ind nformat ion as the manner 

obtained at the offices men 
ss containing proposals should 
struction of Buildings 


rOV A 
Sealed proposals, li 


nait ns, W 








etc., Cal 
Envy one 
« 1 4 r I iis for ( 
at Fort Niagara, N. Y. 
I 0 serves the right to reject any or 
are Rs 


termaster General, U. Army. 


~~ geigatalaiaat ALEX. J. 
Assist. Quat 


| UMBER, 
4 


WHITE-LEAD, ETC. 

At New York, N. Y.]} 
PAY OFFICE, 27 STATE Sr., |} 
New YorK, January 2, 1886. | 
rate sealed and endorsed on en- 
y pe I 9 Supplies Advertised,’’ will be re- 
eived at this office until 12 o’clock February 2, 
1886, for the following supplies of the best quality, 
to be delivers ithin thirty days from date of con- 
at the Navy Yard, New York. 
ONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 


feet white 
pounds pur 
yushels of char« . 
eceived from re gul ar dealers or manu- 


NAVY 


pense, 


pi ne, 
wae ite lead in oil. 





or pr Pr yosals and schedules of the ar- 
es required will be furnished upon application at 
ll necessary information at the Navy 

ible guarantors are required that 
ll be executed with bond, for the 
delivery for the articles awarded, 
of the guarantors certified to be- 





“ 


fore a public officer. The right is re- 
served to reject any or all bids that may not be 
med advantageous to the Government. 
A. H. GILMAN, Pay Director, U.S. N. 


— BULLDING. 
At Vevay, Ind. 





Sealed pr P, gals will be received by C.S. Tandy, 
President of the First National Bank of Veray, Ind., 
until noon, January 28, 1886, for the construction 


bank-building at Vevay, Ind. Drawings and 
tions on file at the office of Samuel Hannaford, 
t, Room 18, Bradford Block, Cincinnati, O., 
M., January 13, 1886. 526 


a ome 











PROPOSALS. 
ee 
{At Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE SUPERVISING ARCHITE¢ r,) 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 15, 1886. } 
Sealed proposals will be 
2 P.M., on the 30th day of January, 1886, for fur- 
nishing and putting in place complete the iron beams, 
etc., required for the first-st’y floor of the extension 
of the court-house and post-office, building at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in accordance with drawings and specifica- 
tions, copies of which and any additional information 
may be obtained on application at this office or the 
office of the superintendent. 
ids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$200. M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 


26 


OFFICE OF 





‘HEET COPPER 
INGS. 
OFFICE OF 


FOR PUBLIC BUILD 
{In Various Cities. 
rHE SUPERVISING ARCHITE( r,) 
PREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 13, 1886. j 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til 2 Pp. M., on the 2d day of February, 1886, for 
furnishing and delivering all the tinned-sheet copper 
for roofing purposes, at the public buildings in the 


following cities, Columbus, O., Jefferson City, Mo., 
Peoria, lll, Pensacola, Fla., Quincy, Il)., Harrison- 
bury, Va,, and Syracuse, N. Y., in accordance with 


specification, copies of which and any additional in- 
formation may be had on application to this office. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$100. 


526 M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 
res 
At Washington, D. C. 
OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, 


t AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 9, 1886. J 

Sealed proposals for furnishing, delivering and 
erecting in place complete the wrought and cast iron 
work required for the roofs of the west and centre 
wings of the Building for State, War and Navy Depart- 
ments in this city, will be received at this office until 
12 M.,on January 25, 1886, and opened immedi- 
ately thereafter in presence of bidders. 

Specifications, general instructions to bidders, blank 
forms of proposals, and access to drawings will be 
furnished to established manufacturers on ap plication 
to this office. THOS. LINCOLN CASE 

526 onel, Corps of E a neers. 


526 Col 


* 
eon: PHIC PRINTS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE BOARD, 

WASHINGTON, January 11, 1886. 
Sealed poapon als will be received at this office until 
2 o'clock, P. M., of Monday, the 25th day of Jan- 
uary, 1886, ies furnishing photo-lithographic copies 
of drawings for the light-house establishment, during 


OFFIC! 





received at this office until | 


PROPOSALS. 


the remainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886. 

Specifications and forms of proposal may be obtained 

on application to this office. 

| The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and to 
ROW AN, 

Chairman. 


waive 


any defects. S.C, 
526 


Vice-Admiral U.S. N., 
| TOINER-WORK AND WOOD FLOORING. 
At Buffalo, N. Y.) 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITEC ry) 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., January 16, 1886. } 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2¥r.M.,on the 8th day of February, 1886, for all 
the joiner-work and wood flo wing required for the 
custom-house, etc., building at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
accordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which and any additional information may be had on 


application at this office or the office of the superin- 
tendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$300. M. E. BELL, 
526 Supervising Architect. 


OR REVOLVING DERRICK. 
At Mare Island, CaL 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOcKs, 
WASHINGTON, December 16, 

Sealed proposals, in duplicate, endorsed ‘* Proposals 
for Iron Crane,”’ and addressed to the undersigned 
will be received at this bureau until 12 o’elock, % 
on the 27th day of January, 1886, and opened in 
the presence of bidders immediately thereafter, for 
furnishing all the materials and labor, and all tools 
and appliances needed in connection therewith, for 
constructing and erecting in place at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, Cal., an iron crane or derrick (revolving 
of 100 tons tested capacity, according to plans and 
specifications on file in this bureau, where all infor- 
mation and blank forms for making proposals for the + 
crane may be obtained, and at the Navy Pay Offices in 
New York, Philadelphia and San Francisco, where 
they may be seen and examined by parties desiring to 
offer proposals for the work. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a written guaran- 
tee of two responsible persons, that the bidder will, 
within ten days after the contract shall have been 
awarded to him, enter into a formal written contract 
with the Navy Department, for the faithful perform 
ance of the work required. 

Proposals will not be received from parties who are 
not themselves regularly engaged in the manufacture 
of cranes and derries, or of wrought and cast iron and 
steel work, and who have not the facilities for per- 
forming suc h work. 

No proposal will be considered which shall be re- 
ceived after the period named in this advertisement, 
and no allowance will be made for failure to the 
mails. 

The Bureau reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids, and to waive defects, as the interest of the Gov- 
ernment may require. D. B. HARMONY, 

526 Chief of Bureau. 


—_— CRANE 


1885, 
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FJron-Work, 


COLUMNS, LINTELS, 


GIRDERS, 


J. G. & T. DIMOND, 


Architectural Iron- Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 





TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., ete. 


Special attention given to ornamental Wroughbt-Iron 
Work. 


or 





BEAMS aw CHANNELS, 





141 CENTRE ST. NEW YORE 





THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut £t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channelr- 


Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 


for fire-proof buildings frame? 


THE HEGLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, | “is, .so%so.slase” ee 


POULSON & ECER, 








Works, N. 11th and 34d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 


BRONZE, BRASS, 


PHGNIX Wrought-Iron Columns 


of all sizes. 


Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. | pie-rorgea Weldless Eyebars a specialty 


Designs and estimates furnished. 





nArtistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in | Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 


272 Franklin Street 


New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 


95 Liberty Street, 





ml O xidized- Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 


and Electro-Plated Iron. 


Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every N. 
description. 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. lllustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List on application, 






CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 


Building Purposes. 
CHENEY. } —_— je BROADWAY 
\F : , 
HEWLETT. § OFFICE : New York. 
0k givingst rength of wri sac iron girders, beams, 
and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 








McHOSEH & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Lron Steam-Fittings. 

Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 





Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 


New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 





Classified Advertisements 
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Appreciative Comments. 





The American Architect and Building News is the only really intelligently conducted journal relating to art 
matters in America, and one of the few in the world. It keeps well ahead of the average intelligence of its 
readers and the public in all respects. It ought to be read by every person who is interested in art, and every- 
body ought to be interested. — New York Times. 


The American Architect and Building News, although in name a technical journal, is one of the most artistic 
periodicals in this country. — Boston Herald. 


One of the finest publications in this city is The American Architect and Building News &, devoted to 
interests suggested by its title. It would seem to be indispensable to architects, draughtsmen and master- 
builders and will be found of great interest and value to every man who occasionally builds a house. — Boston 
Times. 


The American Architect of Boston, is growing better each year. — New York Graphic. 
A publication like this is just the one that ought to be on every gentleman’s library table. — Knickerbocker. 


The American Architect and Building News is by all odds the best journal of the kind in this country.— 7h 
Examiner. 


One of the best class journals is The American Architect and Building News, and which if read more gener- 
ally, would be the means of giv ing Buffalo much prettie r houses than it has at present, and at no greater outl: Ly. 


— The Ne ws, Buffalo. 


Aside from the high technical value of this periodical, with which every architect must be too familiar to 
need remark, the successive plans during the year of homes of small size, in the course of the various competi- 
tions, the papers on foreign art and arc hitecture and the record of similar work in this country, render the Amer- 
ican Architect of high value to that large, and let us hope, increasing class who rate at ‘ts true worth the capacity 
for intelligent appreciation in art, of which architecture fills so wide a field. — Boston Transcript. 


The advance which this periodical has made in the past two years, both in letter-press, in the number and 
variety of its illustrations and in their scope and character, is among the most gratifying evidences now current 
of the steady and healthy growth in the national taste in the building art. Few lay readers are aware of the 
value of this periodical. — Philadelphia Press. 


There is no publication in this country doing so much to advance architecture and elevate the members of 
the profession as Z'he American Architect and Building News of Boston. It is edited with rare abillty, the edi- 
torial utterances being made with a grace and incisiveness and with such a liberal spirit that though one dissents 
from an opinion he cannot complain. — Rochester Herald. 


The editorial management continues in the hands of those who have so ably been the means of exalting it to 
the position of the leading Architectural Journal of America. — California Architect. 





Fro ronz ABork. Aanitary Appliances. 
THOMAS MADDOCK & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing and Sanitary Earthenware, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JOSEPH NEUAIANN 


N. W. Cor. Eleventh & Race Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nun 











PUTEU ECT 


= AND ALL 
=. _ SPECIALTIES 
= rs ay PERTAINING TO THE 
= 7. x \: iy a . 
bs | Plumbing Business, 
“ BRONZE GRILLES FOR FRONT OR FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


Doors 
Window RAILINGS 


ORNAMENTAL LANTERNS 
R a Brass RAILINGS FOR BANKS 


Brass LAMPS FOR CHURCHES 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


No. 273 Pearl St, 


Brass WorK FOR CHURCH 











ASEYEQEUOOSTATAGYODERGSSENEGNSED SIRS ood 











SMUT 


5 amid - 
= ? Correpeatence Bettie, | W. W. PERRINE, 
= a- Cheerfully Furnished. Maddock’s No. 3 Washout. Manager. 
> 


ee IUWustrated Catalogue will be Packed, if desired, with first Order. 
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ADanitarp Appliances. 
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¥ Without Ball, trap prevents siphonage. 
i h 
oostruction to LHE SANITAS MANUF’G CO., 


the water-way. 4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 












These are the appliances described in the “ American Architect” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on “Sanitary Plumbing,” as the near- 
est to perfection of any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. E. Hoyt 
describes the ‘“Sanitas”’ goods as Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap | have seen.”” WM. PavL ; 
GERHARD calls the basin and bath, ‘‘ Much the best of which I have any 
knowledge.”” Ongey & LOVE, Plumbers, write: “ We think the ‘ Sanifas’ 
basin by far the best basin in the market.”” Guy TILDEN, Architect, signi- 
fies his approval of the * Sanitas”’ goods by printing them in his plumbing 


By using these goods special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
‘*Sanitas’’ Basin flushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 


Nee WP cari wed 











HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyles Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 


MAIN OFFICE: | 
85 Beekman Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
235 Washington Street, Boston. 








Self-closing and Compres 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 
and cold water. 


fhe attention of the public is called to our new 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made, The combination of 
the FLusH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-CocKs regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 4 
closets without altering the ae = seat. The — 
5 : will work equally as well with either street or tan 
Self-closing and compres- pressure, a ne matine how light the pressure is the . If-closi dad bl 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, yalye does not close until the bow! is filled with water, 5¢/f losing and adjustable 
for hot and cold water. Ball Cock. Sure Pop. 





All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


TOSHPH ZANE &Co., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


“PERFECTION” 
| || ALL PORCELAIN 


Square Top, Wash-out Cistern Closet. 


INTRODUCED IN 1884. 


For perfect cleanliness, combined with simplicity of construc- 
tion, we invite comparison with any water-closet wherever or 
whenever made. For the past nine months we have had orders 
for as many as we could manufacture, with all our conveniences, 
and they have never failed to give entire satisfaction. The square 
top avoids the necessity for a drip-tray and has no under side, as 
the drip-tray, to get foul. The wash at all times thoroughly 
scours all parts of the closet and is sufficient to entirely cleanse the 
trap, access to the inside of trap and soil-pipe is furnished by a 
large hand-hole in front. The Closet and Trap are made in one 
mz: solid piece of porcelain, and provided with thorough ventilation, 
= ensuring an absolute seal and protection against sewer-gas. 


Illustrated Circulars will be sent on application. 



























Manufactured only by 


‘HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 1136 Ridge Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it 1s the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. There is noother Trap so sure 
} of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
None that approxi- 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, ‘s little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilusti ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
+ CLEVELAND, 0, 





POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “stoners 


A 


Mannuf’d by Wm. Powe. & Co 
52 and 54 PLum STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of e: enware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 
specify them generally. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 





MONOGRAPH 
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Anenean Arehitectuie - [l 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & COMPANY 


211 Tremont St. Boston, 
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Bricks. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Ohe of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
spplication. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Samples on application to the office, 


423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street. BOSTON. 








WM Crrcacd 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











} 
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THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, 
not unegualled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face ef moisture and frost. 








building tones, 


THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 


243 East {8th Street, CHICACO. 





Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 


Corsehill, (Sooteh.) Red. 
FREESTONE. 


G. P. SHERWOOD, 24 Pine St., New York. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE CoO., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 

P.O. Address - - - Bedford, Ind. 








5 iJ 
Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, M 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 
M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 











Cranite Monuments 


With or without Statues. 
Building-Work in all of ite Branches. 
Granite in the a, and models in Plaster-paris of 
any description will be furnished to architects and 
builders at very moderate prices. Our granite is white, 
free from iron or blemish. We have cut statues for 
almost every state in the Union, some of them the 
largest and the most valuable in the country, will re- 

fer to them if requested. Apply to, 
CENTRAL GRANITE WORKS, Hallowell, Me. 








A Hand-bvok of Legendary umd 


Mythological Art. 
By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustra ‘ed, 
and with a complete index. Fourteenth edition, -e- 


vised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3. 





Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, and their works. 


A Hand-boox, with many illustrations and mono 


grams. sy CLARA ErsKINE CLEMENT. Seventh 
edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, $3. 
Published by 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont 8t., Boston. 











HANOVER "Cfmewy 
Genuine anes Acoma Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEI, 


mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y¥. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French. 
Burham English, Lime of Teil 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 
IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 


PORTLAND | 





Cements. 


STANDARD CEMENT CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Hvdraulic Cement 
And Hvdraulic Lime. 
E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 


Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Louis,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND GEMENT, 


105 John S8t., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
Remit 15 cts. for Practical Treatise on Cement. 











- BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 


New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 








WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

She best ten nao end eo culy eno Gad han dined the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitatiens 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
| to 46 Oliver Street, Bosten, 


gg Manchester & Hudson, Agente, 


NEW YORK. Gandlo & Bunithe foot E. 26th st. Ag’ts. 











SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. 


Send for Circular. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


NASHUA. N. H. 
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Fire-proof Building. 
THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFING CO., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St.,. NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Hollow Fire-Clay and Porous Terra-Cotta 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


All hollow material made and used by this Company is made of Hig: Grade Fire-Clay, com- 
bining the Lightest Weights and the Greatest Strength. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 
With Patent Soffit Tiles, for beam protection, making continuous ceilings. 
Fire-Clay Hollow Partitions, Roofs, Wall-Furrings and Coverings, 
For Iron Columns and Girders. 


Porous Terra-Cotta for Partitions, Roofs, and Coverings for Iron Columns, 
Girders, Roof-Trusses, and other Constructions. 


WIGHT’S PATENT POROUS and HOLLOW TILE CEILINGS, 


Used under wooden floor joists (T'wo Systems), a Fire-proof substitute for lath. 1,000,000 feet in use. 





Dealers in Fire-Clay Flue Linings, and Patent Salt-Glazed Lap-Joint Wall-Coping, better and 
Cheaper than Stone. 


Contracts taken for Concreting, Fine, Plain, and Ornamented 


PLASTERING AND SCAGLIOLA. 


RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CoO., 


Manufacturers 


Hollow Fire- eaeivesien Cotta Bricks|if 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
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POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 


For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, etc. All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Fire-Clay. 


Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
dy, New York. oe Garfield, Fertig & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
. A. Keasbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa, 


Send for new Tiestrated Catalogue, giving poe of materials, safe loads, ete. 





Gro. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. JOHNSON, Sec’y.,"Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING - TILE 


Proof protec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
te ee CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto 
signs on ap- Contracts taker for the erection of HOLLOW, SOLID 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRAC TORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 













ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., etc. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 





The simplest and best . . An improvement on 
neater Corrugated Wire Lathing. 1: vieisning 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
any one: a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible mate srial; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


ASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, 
Shingles, Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening pur- 
poses. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC CO., 


Offices: } 169 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
‘ 33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








Cerra-Cotta. 








Illustrated Catalogue of 125 pages sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 





BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Office : 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 





PIRI S oT°S 








PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


Works: City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & a0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves, * McCormick Block 

Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 


ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 











JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 


Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 
Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick, 





MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 


Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects 
Materi rials, 
Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 





Wa. T. Comstock Astor Place New York 


COLORED BUILDING BRICK, 
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ach: JACKSON: BOSE MS EXHIBITIONS bt ~ x en stall MEDAL FoR 


NOISELESs, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
te a 8c ae 1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881, 


oun sise BS SSRN | «CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limi) 
Union Square, ry OAS NO se Late CLARK & COMPANY, 
pr Se we ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


BROADWAY. RRege==—=alily [Sc STEEL SHUTTERS “>: 































2a door from 


e lar Proof. 
— wri i 
= <==, IY, eves # | Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 
Established, 1827. 3 Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
esigners and Manufacturers The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, ete., to 
= i62 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 





pias, Fenders 


— AND — 


= \Chimney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 


4iIn fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & OO. 


7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 
Importers of Tile.| Q====Sess= 293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Foundries and Shops, - Wholesale and Retail. 
East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 











Real Bronze and Brass 





\ FINE HAMMERED cs & 
Metal Work|| Mouse Trimmings, 
Plain, Hammered, and Ornamental. 


finish for Interiors, 
== ie) A RQ U ET FLOORS. Catalogues on application. 
Il The National Wood Manufacturing Co.,| | The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING C0., STAMFORD, CONN. 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 62 Reade St., New York. |i N. Sixth St Philadelphia. 


| REMOVED to 129 5th AVE.||27* Franklin St., Boston. 62 Lake St., Chicago. 
HE) INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on sweliiedion, Established 1867. NJ. S FEL& IRON C0. 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the highest test, for strength ROLLED IRON | IRON BEAMS 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 4 


use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 


that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 
ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York. | COOPER, HEWITT & CO. 
NEW YORK, 


a a [Moule’s Earth-Closet, Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. 


nDY.F RADI, AT MYERS DECECO Send tor List and Prices 










































































pu? R LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 
" All Siphon 
~S TEAM~= China Water- AMERICAN AND GEM 
HOT WATER Water- Close SPRING HINGES. 
MANUFACTURED BY — < Closet and large B Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
<A. m, ik | is NG IRO N 100.4 | In ae Stock In Various Styles, 
! gos ms PLUMBERS’ and yor 
combined. SUPPLIES. Send for Catalogue. 
329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, oe — 4 ee o., 
oJER 344 CITY N-J: 94 Beekman St., New York. =» 











od a. dh ROOF CRESTINC, ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 


Iron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, Direct Importers and Dealers in 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Ete. Foreign and Domestic Tile 
‘ yf. ~ \4 } f ription and make, including new and 
J. qe. I 3OLLE & C O., 7 nal designs solely oar — 7 
Detroit, Mich., U. nw A. Fire Irena, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Send for Catalogue, ention this Paper. Jardinieres, &c. 


The largest assortment and most elegant show-rooms 
America. 


, C = SAY OR , RTLAND mdi Se SONOVER & 20, 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 9! Liberty Street, New York. | favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
Soe Agena for Styrian Tool Steel, fer the United States and Caneda. American Architect and Building News” when 


Send for New Descriptive Pamphlet. . . . . 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
WHEELER’S P ATE NT WOoOoD Fl LLER, parties advertising in these columns. 
The only Article to give a 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, NATURAL, and PERFECT FINISH to HARD-WOOD. 
i= send for Pamphlet Giving Information on Finishing Hard Wood.4] 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD-FINISHING CO., NEW MILFORD, CONN. 
New York Office; Room 2, 96 and 98 Maiden Lane. Chicago Office : Room 4, 45 La Salle St, 





























